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Now is the time to stop, think and PLAN! What is 
your future? A lifetime of drudgery and ‘‘just getting 
by”? Or a well-paid, interesting career in Aviation — 
the young, growing industry that is full of opportunities 
for alert men with sound, practical training? Spartan 
can give you that training. Intensive, thorough courses 
packed with the latest aeronautical know-how — prac- 
tical experience on “live” aircraft under the guidance 
of industry-wise instructors who can teach time and 
effort-saving methods — the latest training equipment, 
exactly like that with which you will work after gradua- 


Spartan will soon publish a series of 
Studies.” Write, asking to have copies reserved for you. 
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A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 
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DIRECTOR 


TOLSA, ORLAHOMA 


COLLEGE of EWEINEERING 
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‘Aviation Career 


tion. Don’t wait! Aviation will not wait! Plan now to 
make next year, and all those to follow, fascinating 
ones of security and success for you. 

“Don’t wait and see what happens”! 
You may be too late. Make the 


“ay, 
decision now to start your Spartan } 


/ 


training for a successful career in Pa, 


Aviation. Write for complete in- 


| Sarg” 
formation today. ienetister’ 


“tre, 


‘ ‘tans 


FE 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F-108 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please your free Catalog 
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send mmediately 


Name Age 





Address 





City State 


Indicate which of these branches interests you 
CO Flight (instruments 
CJ Mechanics CJ Aeronautical Engineering 
[Radio CJ Airline Maintenance Engineering 
C)Meteorology [JManagement and Operations 


Spartan is approved for training under the G. |. Bill of Rights 
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Transonic plane’s tiny tires 
hold 200 lbs. of air! 


‘werne Martin, Skvrocket test 
Dp hown above right after a 
anding, says those little tires are 


he most vital factor in a sonic 
ane’s high-speed take-off. With 
I failure, he could let 


gine or Drake 
! 
| 


1¢ plane roll to a stop. But if the 
ires blew out at 150 mph plus, the 
hances of controlling his little plane 


this Douglas-E]l 


Segundo Skyrocket, under “‘refused”’ 
ike-off ns, have to take the 
highest specific loading and highest 


red. Because thev must 


to a very limited space, 


they must be extremely small, vet 
strong enough to take the highest 
pressure ever used in a tire. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers developed 
the tires that would do the job—for 
the main wheels, 10-ply nylons only 
inches thick! 
For the nosewheel, 8-ply nylons 20 


24 inches high and §1% 
inches high, less than 4% inches 
thick—all of them designed to 


carry 200 lbs. air pressure 


Those little tires on this Navy test 
plane are the strongest, safest tires 
ever built. Thev have back of them 
the long record of B. F. Goodrich 
engineering development on high 


from the first 
high pressure tires for Navy carrier 


pressure airplane tires 


landings about 20 vears ago, to the 


extra high pressure tires to retract 


CLrace 


into the thin wings of the Skvstreak, 
sister ship of the newer Skyrocket 

Constant research helps B. F 
Goodrich to introduce sound, long- 
lasting solutions to the tough prob- 
lems of a growing aviation industry 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Get superior Phillips 66 Aviation products at the 


J3eVe Gas 











This $2,000,000 airport, built in 1945, offers 
complete facilities . . . weather bureau, repair “ 
shop, rotating beacon, runway lights, Phillips ‘ “ 
66 gashopper and other modern dispensing 

equipment for quick, efficient service. 





. «the airport with the coveted - rating! 


wr THE HONOR of “Superior” rating by the AOPA, 
the Springfield Municipal Airport provides accommoda- 





' 
tions for three important airlines, as well as complete 24- 
hour service for private planes and transients. 

, When you are planning a trip, include the Springfield 

) Municipal Airport on your itinerary. It’s a key airport on 

) the new Flyers Skyway No. 1 and a good place to stop for 

service, repairs, or refueling with Phillips 66 Aviation Gas- 

4 oline, and has a wonderful coffee shop! 

2 Phillips 66 Aviation products have been used for years by 

. Lester Jones, the Airport Man- many of the big commercial airlines in the Mid-west. Their 

2 se ———- fying — — use is an endorsement of the quality of Phillips products. 

e was tormerly a umor fn- ~ . . . “He . 

6 gineer on airport construction So look for the gasoline identified by the Phillips 66 flying 
ng je “eo —_ po ae shield. This famous trademark is your assurance of de- 
ir. ones has been associatec *}° . . “—Re 
with the Springfield Municipal pendability. Aviation Dept., Phillips Petroleum Company, 


Airport since 1945. Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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(Can you— 


IDENTIFY 
THESE AIRCRAFT 
INSTRUMENTS? 


At A.S.A.I. You Reduce These And 
Many Other Instruments To Their Com- 
ponent Parts And Learn ‘What Makes 
Them Tick.” 


PRESSURE - MECHANICAL 


This type is very important 
to successful flight. Can 
you name it? It is only 
one of scores of such 
instruments which are 
thoroughly covered by 
practical instruction at 
American Schools of 
Aircraft Instruments. 





ELECTRICAL 


Here’s a tip on this one—how fast? Yes, it 
falls within the “electri- 
col group.”” What is it? 
Students at American 
Schools of Aircraft In- 
struments learn how to 
service and maintain all 
major types of Aircraft 
Instruments. 





GYROSCOPIC 
This one is important to blind flight and navi- 
- r) gation. Can you 





nome it? This is the 
third broad group of 
aircraft instruments 
which are studied in 
every detail at 
American Schools 
of Aircraft Instru- 
ments. 


DO YOU WANT A SPECIALIZED 
CAREER IN AVIATION? 


Then be an Aircraft Instrument Technician and 
get your Training Now. 34 weeks intensive 
course approved for Veterans—available to 
non-veterans. A.S.A.I. approved by National 
Council of Technical Schools. Hundreds of 
A.S.A.1. graduates employed in the industry 
or have own business. 

REMEMBER—in a national emergency, 
trained aircraft technicians, and those in 
training, will be in a favored position to 
render an important service to our nation, 





American Schools of Aircraft Instruments 
5145 W. San Fernando Road, F-10-8 

Los Angeles 26, California 

Please send me FREE and WITHOUT OBLIGA. 


TION illustrated booklet describing Aircraft 
Instrument field. 


dos un, ERECT Age 

oe ge Oe eee TTT Tee ee er 
RES widewen cawewesls SONG: «ecw 
Veteran?....... ° ee Te 
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THE CHASE 
In “Get On To Your Gauges” 
FLYING 
of stability in rough air, and reads in 


[July 


a paragraph explains the effect 


part, “ in rough air, a common mistake 
That is, to pull 

and push 
forward when the speed is high.” Far 


is to chase the airspeed 
back when the speed is low, 
rom being a common mistake, that is the 
correct procedure. The common mistake 
is to pull back when the speed is high 
and push forward when the speed is low 
I am chagrined that I didn’t pick up this 
inversion error in the original typing of 
my article, since it completely reverses 
the point under discussion 
JACK ANDRESEN 
Elmhurst, N.Y. 


GOING GOING 
Regarding Capt. C. V. Glines “Going 
Going Gone” [July Fiyrnc] 


During the war I was stationed for a 








time at Rey Island off Panama and helped 

ut up the signs mentioned in his anec- 

te. You can believe e captain. The 

S1gI meal vnat the So far as I 
ATS ALL 

K ) one C-47 and one O-47 failed to 

stop and went into the dri Landing 





a C-47 on Rey Island was a thrill. 
FRANK H. VAN Dorp 
Detroit Mic n 


SOLVED! 

I quote from Captain Hy Sheridan’s 
Logging Time” in August FLYING] 
Not only do the stewardesses’ 
shoes cut into the flesh across the instep, 
but their clothes get tight in other places 
and well, can’t anyone do something 

ut this emergenc\ 

We can look! 

Gorpon H. Mims 


My solution } Sure 
Fort Worth, Tex 


ARGUMENT 
To settle an argument: What’s the pur- 
chase price and fuel consumption of the 
ne A Cor va r-Liner F 
RALPH I. BROWN 
Decatur, Illinois 
@ On a recent special flight aboard one 


of the 40-passenger American Airlines 


THE MAIL BOX 


eos —— an ; 


October, 1948 


ee, 


ae 


Convair-Liners fr»m Chicago to Peoria 
Ill., a FLYING edit: r obtained the follow- 
ing figures: 

Fuel consumption for the 140-mile, 36- 





minute flight was 150 gallons (105 gallons, 
plus 20 gallons for runup and 25 gallons 


for climb). Fuel varies, 
however, with winds and flight condi- 


tions. The newest deluxe American Con- 


consumption 


vair Flagships (which will be used in 
conjunction with the DC-6s) cost ap- 
proximately $500,000.—E 


I, 


HOUSE AND LANDING STRIP 
I have been wondering recently why 
more publicity hasn't been given to the 
Airparks con 
sisting of a landing strip with a row of 
Each house would 


possibility of Residential 


homes on each side 
have access to a street on the outside and 
to the airstrip in the center. 

Each resident would own part interest 
in the landing strip 

Planes could be taxied directly into 
hangars adjoining the owners’ houses 
avoiding hangar rental costs. Or, if of 
all-metal construction 
be parked on an apron or lawn. 

A garage could adjoin each house, and 


the planes could 


people living in such an airpark could 
use their automobiles only for travel 
within the city. They’d need only a 
small, inexpensive car [for that purpose 
Many would find automobiles unneces- 
using buses for transportation 
within the city and their planes for trips 
out of town. 


sary, 


GuUNNAR M. BRUNE 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARBECUE AT THE AIRPORT 
We think [we have] the finest airpark 
in the midwest 
[Among our services, incidentally,] is a 
monthly chicken fry. At last month’s fry 





we had 200 guests, and 210 pounds of 
chicken were roasted on open fires. These 


parties are a “dutch” treat, with no profit 
(Continued on page 77) 
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(Excerpts from letters about the new Cessna.190-195)—— ~. 
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CESSNA 190-195 Practical 4-5 place per- 
sonal or company airliners. All metal— 
airline-type engines—Hamilton Standard 
Constant Speed Propellers 
comfort feature. Yet surprisingly econémical 
to own and operate. The 190 has a 240 H.P. 
Continental Engine and cruises at well over 
160 m.p.h. The 195 has a 300 H.P. Jacobs 


—every safety and 


Cessna 





+h 
sihooyge +yavelin 190 and 195 Engine and cruises at over 165 m.p.h. Both 
for - have ranges of over 700 miles. 
ane ’ 
Ihe With five People on b 
% Jum n board 
S no 2pSs ie) = mM > 
viously Mg writ cruisine « oy GFound. The tee ally 
wno F njoy+* “se en éndin 0 cli 
"VyrS+__—-=—4 is n° ‘(hen in oD excellent," 6 cherecteristics a 
ce -pinde ? vi more ~ne are 
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Cessna 120-140: Practical 2-place, cross- 
country planes at light training piane prices! 
All-metal structure. Many comfort, safety"extras.” 
The 140 has a 90 H.P. engine and cruises at over 
105 m.p.h. The 120 has 85 H.P. engine; cruises 
at over 100 m.p.h. 450-mile ranges! 


Call Your Nearest Cessna Dealer 
(See Your Classified Phone Book) or 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


' 
! Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. F, Wichita, Kansas. Please | 
1 send free literature giving complete description of the 
| Cessna 170 ( ); Cessna 120, 140{ ); Cessna 190, | 
195 ( );, literature for model builders ( ) | 
NOM@ccccccccccccccecvcccccscccccccccsceseece l 
DS NO irctcke<cccsssescvecevessnessecsnscess 
Cessna 170: The low-cost, 4-place “Family Car I City | 
of the Air.” Easy to fly—economical to operate ! | 
—plenty of room for the whole family (4 adults) ee ere a eam eer er PO. 260000 | 
plus luggage. All-metal structure. 145 H.P. Con- | | 
a s : Phone MO... oc cccccccccccccccscccesccccoenceece 
tinental Engine—over 120 m.p.h. cruising speed | 
J 


500-mile range! See it! 
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A Navy Champion 


the Sth Yecctd J 27] bool Lomler = ; 


In its fleet of Lockheed P2V Patrol Bombers, the / Ne 
U.S. Navy possesses the longest-range aircraft in the world.* ¥ 
The Lockheed P2V gives the Navy long-distance sight 
and security — tireless, swift, reliable. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, builder of the Navy’s P2V, 
takes the occasion of Navy Day, October 27, to salute 
the men of the Navy on sea, on land, and in the air. 


« 


Yeur Vitae Ly — Liclor tre YY fee Gua oilitin the Peace . 


*The U.S. Navy, flying a Lockheed P2V Patrol : Da 
Bomber, holds the world’s official record for gs ' 
nonstop long-distance flight — 11.236 miles Pat . ‘ 
\ 
\ 
—--+; 
\ 
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Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, California 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED 
FOR LEADERSHEP 
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... The Fairey Gyrodyne, British-built 
helicopter, has flown to a new Interna- 
tional Class G record of 124.3 m.p.h. The 
Gyrodyne has a single rotor. Torque is 
compensated by a small propeller at the 
end of a stub wing rather than in the tail 
as in conventional U. S. designs. 


... Jets have come to model airplanes. 
Glenn H. Tempte, Minneapolis, this past 
summer set a new record of 179.033 
m.p.h. with his 28-ounce model. The 
plane has a wingspan of 19 inches and 
uses a miniature pulse jet engine. 


. .. Douglas Aircraft has set up a sep- 
arate division to manufacture pressed 
steel products. General manager of the 
new division is Harry Woodhead, until 
recently president of Consolidated-Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corporation. 


... CAA now has four missions helping 
South American countries develop civil 
aviation. They are in Venezuela, Peru, 
Columbia and Bolivia. A fifth mission 
may be established in Chile. 


. . Saab aircraft company of Sweden 
has established a huge underground fac- 
tory blasted out of bedrock. Part of it 
extends under an airfield. The factory 
contains workshops, receiving section, 
inspection section, material testing de- 
partment, store rooms, two dining 
rooms, offices and so on. Materials are 
transported underground by _ trucks 
through a tunnel. The factory is air- 
conditioned. Relative humidity varies 
between 30 and 60 per cent but tem- 
perature varies only 1° centigrade. 


. . . Idaho's largest breakfast flight to 
date saw 500 persons fly in 221 private 
planes to Sun Valley during July. 


..- A collapsible fuel tank has been in- 
vented by Henry W. Lorenz of Bayside, 
Long Island. Constructed like the bel- 
lows of an accordion, the tank decreases 
in size as fuel is burned. Thus it is al- 
ways full and there are no flammable 
fumes in the tank or cell at any time 
Other advantages claimed are: no mois- 
ture condensation, no surging of fuel, 
visible fuel supply, no evaporation. 


. .. Illinois now has its flying dentists. 
Five planes of them recently flew to a 
“Fly-Dent-Get-Together” at Plane Lane 
Airport, a small private port owned by 
one of the flying dentists—Dr. Henry L. 
Gresens, Toledo, Ill. 


... Despite private flying’s phenomenal 
growth, there is still a vast room for 
further improvement, according to the 
National Aeronautic Association. The 
association’s magazine recently pointed 


ON CIVIL FLYIN 


eee eee eee eee eseeseeseses 


e@eeese Ceoeteresseees 


out that the 3,866 planes sold during the 
first six months of 1948 amount to only 
one for every 40,000 persons in the 
country. On the other hand, civil air- 
craft registrations have increased from 
11,159 ten years ago to 97,745 on July 1, 
and certificated airplane pilots from 22,- 
983 in 1938 to about 450,000 today. 


... The Ontario Department of Travel 
and Publicity, Toronto, has issued a de- 
tailed guide for pilots flying in the 
province. Entitled “Flying Facts, 1948” 
the booklet briefs air regulations, gives 
customs and immigration data, and lists 
and maps airfields and air harbors. 


. . Shelley M. Stoody, southern Cali- 
fornia metals manufacturer, uses his 
own Bell helicopter for private travel 





and business. He is building a heliport 
next to his home in the Palos Verdes 
Hills, and will commute to his factory at 
Whittier, 30 miles distant. 


... Crash injury investigators are turn- 
ing their attention to human bones on 
the theory that the skeleton provides 
support for the body and protection 
for vital organs. Tests with actual 
human bones indicate that they may be 
considered an elastic, brittle material, 
with about one-fourth the compressive 
strength of cast iron but more than 
twice that of hickory wood. Ultimate 
sheer stress to failure is about 15 per 
cent of the compressive strength. 


. . . Price changes have recently gone 
into effect on a number of personal 
planes. Temco has boosted the price of 
its Swift 125 $500 to $4,495 for the de- 
luxe and $3,995 for the standard. Ryan 
boosted the price of its Navion from 
$8,990 to $9,985 f.a.f. and Beech in- 
creased the price of the Bonanza to $10,- 
975—a gain of 16.2 per cent. The price 
of personal aircraft is still less than that 
of comparable models pre-war, however. 
Aeronca, meanwhile, has lowered the 
price of its models to $4,395 for the 
Sedan, $2,585 for the Super Chief, and 
$2,495 for the Champion, 
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As planes of the U.S. Air 
Force thunder through our 
peaceful skies in celebration of 
AIR FORCE DAY, they carry 
a message of hope to all peoples. 


For, with the authorization 
by Congress of a 70-group air 
force, notice is served that this 
country is determined on a course 
of leadership in peace and free- 
dom for people everywhere. 

Here at Douglas—as in labo- 
ratories, drafting rooms, plants 
and on testing fields across the 
nation—developments speed this 
action of Congress. 

Working closely with Air 
Force design engineers, techni- 
cians and strategists, Douglas 
continues to create the kind of 
dependable aircraft which have 
served the military so well for a 
quarter of a century. 

Since 1924, when Army 
pilots in Douglas World Cruisers 
first circumnavigated the world 
by air, we have been privileged 
to supply a large share of all U.S. 
combat and transport aircraft. 


Newest in the Douglas 
family is the C-124. This giant 
all-purpose transport is designed 
to accommodate large ground 
force equipment. Two and a half 
times the size of the C-54, it will 
fly a maximum pav'oad of 50,000 
pounds 1,200 miies and return 
to base without refueling. Also 
now in work is the Douglas 
DC-6A—an all cargo version of 
the DC-6 passenger plane — 
capable of flying a 15-ton pay- 
load at 300 m.p.h. 

As these projects go forward 
—together with our activity in 
guided missiles, rockets, super- 
sonic jets, commercial and mili- 
tary transports—we of Douglas 
have but one single goal: effective 
aeronautical progress. To us this 
is the meaning of AIR FORCE 
DAY—every day! 


PRESIDENT 


ey 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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. USAF reservists are being fur- 
shed identification cards and auto 
windshield stickers as part of a public 
relations program and to facilitate their 
into AF training areas. 
sticker is a distinctive 


base 
insignia de- 





AIR F 
>” Rep 
RESERVE 














signed by Milton Caniff, who has the 
newspaper cartoon strip “Steve Can- 


Operation Combine III at Eglin AF 


Fla., will student 
services to plan and exe- 


Base, show officers 


from all how 


cute joint air-ground assaults. Three- 
day weekly exercises, beginning Sep- 
tember 27, will be held for six weeks 


by the AF’s Tactical Air Command with 
assistance of Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. Two hundred Navy and Marine 
planes will participate. 

.. The Devon, a military version of 
the DeHavilland Dove, has been ordered 
n quantity by the British RAF for use 
yy a squadron transporting very 
mportant persons. It differs little from 
the Dove, the only external change be- 


\ tor 


ing a repositioned aerial. 


University technicians may work 
the AF’s First Arctic Aeromedical! 
saboratory at Ladd AF Base, Alaska, 
next year. Last winter, the Laboratory’s 
nine officers men con- 


and 23 enlisted 


dueted widescale tests on the AF’s emer- 


gency food ration, acclimatization, basal 
metabolism changes, survival clothing 
and comparison checks with natives. 
Most experiments were conducted near 
Chandler Lake, about 100 miles from 
Alaska’s northern tip. 


... Turkish Air Force students by the 
hundreds are being trained by USAF 
personnel stationed in the Middle East 
country. More than 40 technical courses, 
ranging from pilot training to weather 
forecasting, are offered by the Amer- 
ican Mission for Aid to Turkey. In ad- 
dition, 45 Turkish officers are now tak- 
ing technical and staff training at AF 
bases in the U. S. 


... Cadet exchanges between the U. S. 
Civil Air Patrol and the Air 
League of Canada were held recently 
on a 15-day basis. American 
chosen for the Canadian trip were out- 


Cadet 


cadets 


standing members of CAP chapters 
throughout the nation. They toured 


nine cities, a Canadian lumber camp and 
other industrial Canadian 
cadets made a 5,000 mile trip through 
the U. S., visiting aircraft plants and 


locations, 


scenic spots. 


... Jet target plane, the XQ-2, will be 
built in service-test quantity by Ryan. 
The plane, a pilotless craft than 
half the size of a standard fighter, will 
be used by AF and Navy. It is a joint 
development project. 


| 
1©558 


. . - Aerial engineers will be enlisted by 
the Air National Guard to bring their 
Light Bombardment Squadrons to full 
combat strength. As members of flying 
crews, they will hold the rank of Tech- 
nical Sergeants and will double as gun- 


ners. Sixteen aerial engineers are au- 
thorized for each of the 12 LB squad- 
rons. 

... Stiffened OCS requirements will 


result in higher quality Air Force pilots, 
authorities believe. Maximum age was 
lowered from 28 to 2642 years of age. 
Applicants must have finished two col- 
lege years or the equivalent. Only Air 
Force enlisted personnel or civilians will 
now be eligible for officer training, and 
they must agree to serve as Reserve of- 
ficers for three years instead of the two 
previously required. 


. . . Specialist commissions in the Air 
Force Reserve will be offered to quali- 
fied professional and technical men. 
Commissioned grades will be dependent 
upon the applicants’ experience and qual- 
ifications. Reserve officers will not be 
called to active duty unless they apply 
for such duty except in the 
mobilization. 


event otf 
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GIVE YOUR FAMILY A LIFT 


Off those highways and up into the sky! For your 


family flying, there are a number of economical, 


—_— = 
— 


high performance, 4-place planes — most of them 


7 we 


C-145. This recently announced 
addition to the Continental 

° ° ° line weighs only 1.78 pounds per 
“4 Continental powered. They develop their full rated oe rouge ir ie’a Gcylinder model, 
d- | most parts being interchangeable with 
4 other Continental ‘‘C"’ series engines. 

output at moderate engine speeds, for peak pro- — ier Continental "C"" series engines. 
ill already available throughout the 
s, peller efficiency as well as for economy, reliability, “orld when the first C-145 powered 


plane took to the air. 


ol- and long life. Continental engines’ favorable £165 and E-185. These 
\1 engines, 
: developed during the war, are the 


ee weight-to-power ratio has helped make possible the —_most highly engineered power plants 
of- in the Continental line. The £-185 


° delivers 185 h.p. at 2300 r.p.m. 

dea family plane of today. Continental “‘E’’ series engines have 
proved their economy and feliability 

Air in countiess hours of operation in 


leading makes of 4-piace planes. 


en. {ontinental Motors [orporation 
* MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








CONTINENTAL SERVICE ...NEAR AS YOUR NEAREST AIRPORT 
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FLIGHTEX HITS THE HIGH NOTES 
IN AIRPLANE FABRIC 


Once you've tried Flightex, 
you'll join the chorus that 
sing its praises. It's lighter, 
stronger, smoother .. . sur- 
passes U.S. Army and Navy 
specifications. No wonder 
each year more manufac- 
turers buy more Flightex 
than any other airplane 
fabric. 


Export Representative: AVIQUIPO, ine. West Coast Representative 
25 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. AIR AMERICA 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 
93 Worth Street » New York 13, N. 2 
Leading Manufacturers of Fabric and Tapes 

for the Aircraft Industry RESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


OTIVE CORP., Cleveland, © 


Cable Address: “Aviquipo” 6715 Hollywood Bivd 


East Boston, Mas 


oT ence 

ego, Cal.. Fresno, Ce 

city, Mo., Se Wash. Phoenix, Ariz 
ge. Alaska, Linden, N. J WEST AIR, INC., Salt Lake City, Utah 

WESTERN AERO SUPPLY, San Antonio, Tex 
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Uy is the time for YOU 
lo train for your 
Aviation Career at 


AERO TECH 


— 


DON’T LET YOUR TRAINING BE “TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE” 


TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 


By the time America’s tremendous air supremacy 
program gets into high gear, the men who begin their 
training NOW will be ready for employment; and the 
quality of their training will determine their entire fu- 
tures. The Industry’s recognition of. the high quality of 
AERO TECH graduates makes this school the best pos- 
Tle} (-Mcel ule lolilelmiclm cel imoha loti lelimaele-t-1amm Mal-Mel-Tulelale| 
for our graduates far exceeds the supply. Our curric- 


An ideal location 


Situated at one of the largest airports in 
the famous San Francisco Bay area, AERO 
TECH is at the scene of the very activities 
for which its students are training. For leisure 
hours, this area offers year round golf, tennis, 
riding, swimming and many other outdoor ac- 
tivities. National parks and other places of 
scenic beauty are only a few hours away, 
while neighboring San Francisco abounds 
in such picturesque spots as China- 
town and Fisherman’s Wharf. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
APPROVED BY C.A.A. 


Please send me complete information on Aero Tech Training 


NAME 


CITY 


AIR SUPREMACY PROGRAM! 


ulum in MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS and 
ENGINE MECHANICS is planned in close consul- 
tation with executives of leading airlines and 
aircraft plants, and is constantly revised to keep 
up with their latest developments and techniques. 
Shop and laboratory equipment parallels that found 
in airline shops and production plants. Here at AERO 
TECH you are taught HOW TO DO. All non-essentials 
are eliminated, yet thorough theoretical instruction is 
given to back up practical work. You are assured of 
background and technical knowledge for QUICK job 
advancement, BETTER positions and MORE pay. 

Even our daily schedule —7 a.m. to 1 p.m.—is 
planned for your profit, since it enables students 
to help defray their living expenses by accepting 
part-time employment. 


AERO INDUSTRIES 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


OAKLAND MUNICIPAL AIRPORT - OAKLAND 14 - CALIF. 


ESTABLISHED 1937 +O. D. McKENZIE, President 


ADDRESS 
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’ is writing sales history 
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This Parker 





| 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


4ANESVitce WISCONSIN vu. 8. a 


Mr. Walter H. Beech 9 May 1948 


Beech Aircraft Corporation 
Wichita, Kansas 


Dear Mr, Beech, 








I thought you might be interested in knowing that 
our twin-engine Beech is exactly two years old to- 
day and has logged well over 200,000 miles, 





The plane has been continuously useful and conven- 
hat have to be ient. We have several branch plants and a number 
High sales quotas—that f codrdi- of important Subcontractors. Between these USA 
gact—take the closest Tine @ eer and Canadian plants we have to manufacture and 
nation. se <r tgp sell at retail value an average of $200,000 worth 
dent of The arker Fen es , 





declares. So = Semrengene, See dey. This takes a lot of coordinating and the 
lace Beecheraft Executive oy Beechcraft has done yeoman service in hustling 
ue wee added as “expediter to engineers, researchers, sales and advertising 
help executives get the job done people and others around the country. 
elp exe in covering nine cities 

gona, gee York at 6 A.M. Our pilot thinks it is the greatest &irplane ever 
eer hats tions, and eas built and he has hed 6,000 hours in various types 
sng once landed at J : esville, of aircraft, 
eee cate, There has never been a mechanical failure of any 
ton. Quebec. Ties tes kind and, with the Quality you build into this 
ae, ae ee ship, we consider it the safest sort of transporta- 
week's travel completed’ ea ea tion. I personally did about 40,000 miles in the 
dav by this tahoe ga : Beech myself during the past year, which I mention 
comfortable Beechcrait. 


only to show that I speak as one of the active 
users, 





Sincerely ours, 


eee Parker President 


The Parker Pen Company 
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vars — ee 
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nv letterhead will BEECHCRAFT 
@ A note on your comp Y The Air Fleet NSPORT 
of American Busines” with fl dete om XECUTIVE TRA 
ford . d %§ PB iret Corporation, MODEL 
Wichita, Kat U.S.A 


BUSINESS 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN 
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Today’s Navy 
Looks To The Air 


By ADMIRAL LOUIS E. DENFELD, 


Chief of Naval Operations 


F AND WHEN another war starts, the United 
States will hold a priceless advantage over the 
enemy. 

A decisive weapon we possess, which potential en- 
emies do not, is naval aviation. Carrier-based aircraft 
could spell the difference between victory and defeat; 
at the very least, their employment will save countless 
lives, time and money. 

In May, 1911, the Navy ordered its first airplane. 
Constructed of wood, canvas and bamboo, it flew 40 
m.p-h. Since that time, the Navy has spent several 
billion dollars building up the finest Naval air force 
in the world—an air force that emerged from the de- 
cisive Battle of Midway as a new and dominant 
weapon of warfare. The lessons in Naval air fighting 
learned in the Pacific hold as true today—or tomorrow 
—as they did then. 

Naval aviation is the heart of the modern Navy. It 
is rightfully so, for one of the most important Naval 
missions is gaining control of the air over the sea and 
hostile beaches, ports and coastal hinterlands which 
will permit us to strike decisively at targets vital to the 
success of Naval operations. 

Air-sea power is the descriptive term for present 
day Naval operations. Naval planes and submarines 
work together to destroy the enemy’s fleet and other 
seagoing forces. Naval planes and destroyers team 
together to destroy his submarines. Carrier planes 
go in and maintain control of the air in enemy areas 
thousands of miles from our shores and the nearest 
friendly base. In amphibious operations, carrier- 
based planes provide indispensable air support for 
ground forces. And behind all this, Naval patrol 








U.S.N. 


planes perform multiple missions of search, patrol, 
reconnaissance, convoy, transport and anti-submarine 
warfare. 

A carrier-based air force possesses certain opera- 
tional characteristics that set it apart from any other 
kind of air force and endow it with enviable advan- 
tages.’ It is the kind of air force which, when it moves, 
takes with it all the necessary components for sus- 
tained air operations. Obviously, the carriers are the 
flying fields. They are also the barracks for person- 
nel, the service stations and machine shops for the 
airplanes, the communication centers for air opera- 
tions, and the anti-aircraft defense. Assembled with 
other carriers and supporting ships into a carrier task 
force, with air groups tailored to the assigned task, it 
becomes an air striking force of tremendous power, 
unique versatility and very nearly impregnable self 
defense. 

Such a force can remain at sea for months. Food, 
fuel, ammunition and even replacements of planes 
and flight crews are delivered in mid-ocean. It is the 
only air base which can be moved at will, and in any 
kind of weather. Seven-tenths of the world is covered 
by water, and these great mobile air bases can move 
on the seas within three miles of any shore without 
asking permission from anyone. The’ plain truth is, 
carriers are the only bases that can be made instantly 
available near enemy territory without assault and 
conquest or the cooperation of an ally. 

The immediate offensive use of Naval air power 
probably will be a decisive factor in the initial stages 
of another war. In this connection, it is worth recall- 
ing that in the first six (Continued on page 65) 








World War II planes fight 


again in the Near East—this 


time flown by Arabs and Jews 


Bombings, strafings, reconnaissance repeat the pattern 
of World War II in the Palestine air war. Above, typical 
Haifa scene, below. Egyptian Spitfire downed at Tel Aviv. 








Jp nemenme 














Smiling Egyptian pilots, returning from raid on Jewish airport, 
were trained by British air mission, fly British-built Spitfires. 


By JOHN 


from Westchester County Airport at White Plains, 

N. Y. Aboard were 10 close-mouthed men, plane 
parts, and small boxes bearing Hebrew inscriptions which 
might have contained ammunition. 

The next heard from the B-17 was a dispatch from Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, that it had been impounded by Canadian 
authorities. When the pilot, who was registered as “A. 
Frederick,” was released and given the opportunity to fly 
his plane back to the United States, he headed it out into 
the Atlantic instead and set his course for the Azores. 

Here the Portuguese Government stepped in, returned 
the pilots to the United States and, at last reports, had re- 
fused to release the plane. 

This frustration is symbolic of the air war in Palestine, 
where the seven Arab countries of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia and Yemen are leagued 
against the young state of Israel. The Arab nations are 
industrially backward. Israel is becoming highly in- 
dustrialized and played a large part in supplying Mont- 
gomery’s army during the African campaign of World 
War II. But no participants have the industrial resources 
to manufacture the modern planes, engines or alloys 


| “= JULY 11, a war surplus Flying Fortress took off 


a, 


Sudden death is grim, even in a ‘little war." A blasted, charred 
body of a Haganah soldier tumbles from Jeep after Arab raid. 


C. ROSS 


needed by a modern air force fighting a modern war. In 
addition, to make the air war even more difficult to fight, 
the United Nations has clamped on an embargo which 
prevents modern armaments from reaching the par- 
ticipants except some that is smuggled through. 

It is a weird international situation, in which the Arabs 
are backed by the British Government. Surplus American 
and German planes, bearing the white and blue insignia 
of Israel, are pitted against British warplanes flown by 
the Arabs. 

This is a “little war,” but men, women and children are 
being killed by bombs, ships are being sunk by them, 
ground troops are being given close support by strafing 
fighter planes. 

The air war began exactly 5 hours and 14 minutes after’ 
the State of Israel had been officially proclaimed on May 
15. It took the form of an air raid against Tel Aviv by 
two planes described as bombers accompanied by two 
fighters. They came in at an altitude of 300 feet, right 
over the roof-tops and dropped their borfibs. No one was 
killed. That same day a British-built Spitfire flown by an 
Egyptian pilot fell into Jewish hands. The pilot was 
captured. (Continued on page 74) 
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Jewish liaison plane lands near a Negeb settlement with supplies for Israelis. The Jews have a number of these small liaison planes and 
a few B-I7s. 


More planes (including late-model German Messerschmitts) reportedly have been shipped to Jews from Czechoslovakia. 
















By CHARLES M. COOK 


USSIAN newspapers last May proclaimed boldly that 
Red Air Force planes flew over Moscow “at the speed 
of sound.” 

A Soviet plane over Korea was reported tracked by 
radar at speeds above 600 m.p.h. 
! Secretary of the Air Force Symington and Gen. Carl 
Ai Spaatz, former chief of staff, testified before Congress that 
t Russia is outproducing the US. aircraft industry 12-to- 




















one. 
isin ape coors enige n waa Magazines and newspapers report a deluge of isolated 
Cadis Diaemuats demmtaes of te od facts about Russian planes and production: rumors, semi- 
PETAR te Ee tS Eee rumors and propaganda competing daily with authen- 
ticated facts. 


AIA. After wartime service as a Naval officer . : : 
All of this adds up to a single unanswered question— 


he was asked to organize the Aircraft Section 


A lk ea a. oak oe ae probably the most important single military intelligence 


problem facing the U.S. today. 
How strong is the industry behind the Red Air Force? 
In the first place, what did Spaatz and Symington mean 
when they told Congress that Russia held a 12-to-one 
roduction superiority? Since the Air Force won't reveal 
» U.S. production figures it uses as a base, any figure 
from 15,000 to 150,000 planes might be construed as the 
actual Red yearly output. But don’t swallow those figures 


uS NOW and their aircraft literally without examining the facts behind them. 


Bureau of Domestic Commerce. He is now 
vice-president of Industry Services, Inc., which 


represents aviation exporters in foreign markets 











The Reds are out-producing 


There is every reason to believe the Russians have a 


plants gain on US every day. large first-line Air Force, probably with about 14,000 
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Assembly line of X aircraft factory somewhere in the U.S.S.R. The plywood construction of these Yak-! planes of early World War Il 





highlights a critical shortage of Soviet plane industry—aluminum. The Russians work well in wood but jets demand strong metal alloys. 





production facilities to keep this air 

probably building 14,000 to 18,000 

pla annually. they’re outproducing us 
oday. Tomorrow, they may increase their margin. 

But mere numbers aren't the only requirement for an 
Air Force. For a modern offensive force, planes must be 
able to fly out of a nation’s own backyard. Since the U.S. 
is Russia’s only possible first-rate enemy, they need effi- 
cient long-range bombers, 

Well, they are getting them—including B-29 versions 
based on planes seized at Vladivostok in 1944 (See “Russia 
Steals the Superfort,” Fryrnc, June, 1948). The Soviets 
are producing Russian “B-29s” in quantity. They also 
have jet fighters rolling off assembly lines, and at least 

ne experimental jet bomber. Seventeen per cent of the 
U.S.S.R. budget goes to finance the Red war machine and 
another 10 per cent is spent for military research and 


te the wealth being poured into military prepara- 
ions, the Russians are having trouble. They lack critical 
materials and know-how. More important, the rigid and 


advantages. N 
yblems one by one. 
Befo1 he U.S.S.R. was barely able to fabricate 
1,000 } a year, potentially. During the next nine 

ronautical industry was pushed 


mier Josef Stalin. (Cont. on next page) 








Ural Mountains plane factory is building Yak fighters powered with liquid-cooled engines. Many Soviet aircraft factories have 


been moved from European Russia to the manufacturing areas of the Urals and central Siberia where supporting industries have grown up. 











Aluminum is critically short in Russia. The Soviets are working hard 
to increase present capacity which probably limits the country's produc- 
tion to from 14,000 to 18,000 military planes annually 


Dneprovsky plant below. 


Scene above is 
at Stalinsk—Siberia's first aluminum plant. 













Production shot up to a phenomenal 7,500 annually. 

Many significant changes took place during these years 
which marked the real beginning of Russia’s aeronautical 
industry. Among them were: 

1. Strengthening and building of the Z.A.G.I. (Central 
Aero Hydrodynamics Institute) which is in charge of all 
aircraft development. 

2. Founding of the Z.A.I.M. in 1930 which has charge 
of all aircraft engine development. 

3. Founding of the V.I.A.M. in 1932 which conducts and 
directs research on all aeronautical materials. 

4. The transfer from all-wood aircraft to metal and 
fabric planes and later (1936) to the beginning of the 
manufacture of all-metal aircraft. 

5. The serious mechanization and installation of mass 
production methods similar to those of the U.S. industry. 

6. The borrowing of U.S. aircraft production experts; 
the negotiation of licenses to manufacture and the impor- 
tation of U.S. aircraft and engines such as the Douglas 
DC-2 and DC-3, and Wright and Pratt Whitney engines 

7. Intensified construction of modern aircraft plants, 
nearly all in the area west of the Urals, with most produc- 
tion centered around Moscow, Leningrad, Odessa, Khar- 
kov and Rostov. It wasn't until 1938 that efforts 
were made to move the Russian aircraft industry east 
and build new plants behind the Urals. 

By the beginning of 1939 Russia worried 
Germany and the war-making potential of 
powers. She made 
already-existing industry and to build plants in and 
around the Urals and in the Soviet Far East. The latter 
move was based on the theory that the U.S.S.R. might 
have to fight a war simultaneously on two fronts. An 
independent air force in the Far East was supposed to be 
almost wholly supplied by the aircraft plants of the Far 
East Aviation Authority of the U.S.S.R., located at Kha- 
barovsk and Komsomolsk. 

By the time Russia entered the wa: 
something over 8,000 military aircraft per year of not too 
efficient design. During the war an all-time peak of about 
40,000 planes annually was reached in the 1£44-45 period. 


’ 
late 


was about 
the western 


almost frantic efforts to strengthen 


he was producing 


In order to achieve this record output it was necessary 
not only to expand existing facilities but also, because of 
the German invasion, to move many of them into new 
plants east of the Urals which were built in the short 
period of two or three years. At the cessation of hostili- 
ties there were over 35 aircraft and engine plants in 
operation throughout Russia and Siberia, with an esti- 
mated 750,000 direct employees. 

There is no doubt however, that if it had not been for 
the tremendous lend-lease aid received from abroad, the 
Russian aircraft industry and supporting units could not 
have produced more than 50 per cent of what they man- 
aged to turn out. The lend-lease of machine tools and 
special aeronautical equipment such as automatic hydrau- 
lic presses, shears, tube benders, stretchers, and the like 
alone amounted to enough to set up almost completely a 
small industry capable of producing 10,000 modern fighter 
aircraft annually. 

Though Russia had production facilities capable of 40,- 
000 aircraft per year, these were not 40,000 aircraft in the 
U.S. wartime sense. Most of the aircraft produced in the 
U.S.S.R. were attack bombers, fighters and trainers, plus 
a limited production of twin engine transports similar to 
the C-47, known as the IL-2. 

It is doubtiul if in turning out its 40,000 aircraft annually 
the Russians had air frame capacity of 225,500,000 pounds 
—about 20 per cent of the U.S. peak wartime capacity. 

Apart from the tools we gave them it would have been 
absolutely impossible for the Soviet industry to turn out 


even 50 per cent of its all-metal (Continued on page 48) 






























































































Illinois contingent led fight for Gl 
training. Left to right are Robert Dewey, 
director, Illinois Department of Aeronau- 
tics; Senator C. Wayland Brooks, Arthur 
Currey, president, Illinois Airport and 
Operators Association; Leonard R. Har- 
tenfeld, attorney for Illinois department, 


and John Wilson, NATA representative. 


Congress has okayed 
G! flight training 
but the program is 
stymied. Here's why. 








The Fight for Gl Training 


By KURT RAND 


ETERANS have concluded that the greatest enemy of 

GI aviation education is the Veterans Administration 

itself. In the past few months they have watched the 
VA try to get Congress to ban GI flight training under the 
pretext that it belongs in the same class as learning to 
dance or to tend bar. When that attempt failed and Con- 
gress voted to continue GI aviation education, the VA 
sabotaged the program by red tape and seemingly delib- 
erate misinterpretations of Congress’ clear mandate. 

Thousands of applications by veterans for GI aviation 
courses have been piling up or been denied. During July, 
many states did not approve a single application. On a 
nationwide basis, enrollments in July dropped more than 
95 per cent as compared with June. 

But the Congress which passed the GI flight education 
bill, and the veterans who benefit from it do not intend to 


Flight training is only a small part of Gl aviation curricula. Many 


maintenance, or aircraft engineering. 


veterans study “mechanics, 





take this discrimination lying down. Interested Congress- 
men have already met with VA top officials to break the 
bottleneck. Legal action is even threatened to force the 
VA to carry out the will of Congress. 

The story of the Veterans Administration's attempts to 
block GI flight education goes back more than a year, 
when officials were reported to have tried to remove flight 
training benefits from the GI Bill of Rights. Then last 
fall a vitriolic report—incomplete and incorrect—was pre- 
sented by the Bureau of the Budget to the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee. The report was filled with inac- 
curacies regarding GI benefits from the flight training 
program. 

With this report in its hands, the House committee be- 
gan public hearings which lasted many months. Govern- 
ment officials, veterans’ organizations, aviation operators, 


Link trainer flights are essential to advanced fly- 
ing courses. Veterans Administration would ban all this. 

















Rep. Miller 


Sen. Brooks 


Honor roll of Congressmen 
who fought for GI training. 


Senator C. Wayland Brooks of Illinois and Rep. Wil- 
liam Miller of Connecticut are not the only con- 
gressmen who battled for GI flight tra g. Others 
included Rep. Karl Stefan, (Neb.), Rep. Joe Evins 
(Tenn.), Representatives Ramey and Elston (Ohio), 
Ross and Keating (N.Y Curtis (Neb.), Rogers 
and McCormack (Mass.), Smathers (F Holifield 
(Calif.), Bakewell (Mo.), Teague, Thomas and 
Pickett (Tex.), Mansfield (Mont.), Muhlenberg and 
Rich (Pennsylvania) and Cravens (Arkansas) 











and public aviation groups such as the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation officials strongly advocated that GI 
flight training be continued. More than seven bills affecting 
flight training were introduced before the committee. 

Yet when Congress adjourned last June, no action had 
been taken on any of them 

In the closing days of Congress, however, a proviso 
crept into the Independent Offices Appropriation bill 
pending before a subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. Alert veterans and aviati 
quickly spotted a sleeper provision 
lumped flight training together with dancing and billiard 


n associations 





would have 





playing as “avocational and recreational” activities 

The proviso also would have left it solely up to the 
Veterans Administration whether an applicant for flight 
training would be barred on tl ind t he desired 
it for recreational purposes and not for maki ng a liveli- 
hood or helping him make his livelil 

Acceptance of this provision, in VA's op- 


position to GI flight training, would have doomed the 
program. 





HE FRIENDS OF on educat went to bat im- 

mediately. The next fae on the flo f the House, Con- 
gressmen William Millet (R Conn.) and Karl Stefan 
(R. Neb.) introduced t nguage into the bill 

: for the purpose of “this proviso, training for the 
purpose of teaching a veteran to fly in nnection with his 
business or occupation in which he is now engaged, or for 
which he is training, shall not be considered avocational 
or recreational.” 

Even then, Congressman Miller predicted on the floor 


+ 

f 

of the House that the Veterans Admir tion would 1 
fuse to follow the mandate 
His words were prophetic 


“TI think we have to be very careful.” he said. 


“to spell 


] 


it [the language of the bill] out correctly, because any 
member of the House who listened to the testimony of the 











representatives of the Veterans Administration who ap- 
peared before [the committees] cannot help but come to a 
realization that the Veterans Administration as now set 
up is definitely opposed to any kind of flight training. 

“Unless this is tied down and is made absolutely clea: 
that we mean to permit veterans who are legally entitled 
to flight training when it isa recognized course of training, 
I am afraid we will not accomplish our purpose.” 

Even so, the Stefan-Miller amendment was not con- 
sidered specific enough. 

Sen. C. Wayland Brooks (R. Ill.) introduced a substitute 
amendment. It was strenuously opposed in the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee but 
Brooks’ efforts prevailed, and the amendment was passed 
by the Senate. 

The next day it was referred back to a joint committee 
and once again changed. It is understood that the Vet- 
erans Administration strongly and vigorously opposed its 
enactment. But it was passed by both Houses during the 
dying hours of the 80th Congress. 


HE FINAL VERSION of the law reads 
“For the purpose of this proviso, education or training 
for the purpose of teaching a veteran to fly or related 
aviation courses, in connection with his present or con- 
templated business or occupation, shall not be considered 
avocational or recreational.” 

This final draft contains special safeguards. They are 
the words education, related aviation courses, and con- 
templated. Inclusion of the word “education” guarantees 
that “training” would not be misconstrued as “on the 
job training” only, which would practically kill the pro- 
gram. The words, “related aviation courses,” 
that the Veterans Administration would include in flight 
training the advanced as well as basic flight courses. And 


guarantee 


the word, “contemplated,” is significant because it assures 
the veteran the right to take flight training for future 
business or occupations. 

That was in June. It seemed that the long, bitter strug- 
gle to save GI aviation education might be over. The new 
law satisfactorily prohibited “frivolous” flight training but 
provided that the fundamentally sound training program 
desired by Congress would be preserved. 

But now it appears that the fight had only begun. 

Shortly after Congress recessed and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration began administering what has come to be 
known as the “Brooks Amendment,” the truth became 
apparent. The law was misinterpreted and misapplied 
by central and field offices of the VA, acting under loosely- 
drawn and ambiguous directives flowing from Washington. 

The Washington directives (contained in VA instruc- 
tion Number One, June 30, 1948) were construed by many 
VA field offices as demanding that veterans show conclu- 
sive justification for electing aviation courses In most 
cases, they required affidavits from prospective employers 
stating that they would employ the veterans upon com- 
pletion of their aviation training 
Other VA field offices said they 
idgment for pending GI flight training applications until 


were unwilling to pass 
ji 
they received more explicit or understandable instructions 
from the VA central office. 

No such instructions were forthcoming in July. Neithe 


were any written through the middle of August, when 


hundreds of flight applications were either denied or 

talled. Result was that there were no new veteran en- 
rollments in many states in July. Faced with a continuing 
loss of business of corresponding proportions unless dras- 
tic and corrective action is taken, many fixed-base opera- 
tors foresaw a bleak future. 

Meanwhile, the average GI who wanted to learn how to 
fly settled down to a dismal wait. (Continued on page 68) 
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Cargo of flour for Berliners is loaded in C-54 at 
an air base in U. §. zone. Flour weighs eight tons. 


German air lanes are filled 
with a steady stream of U.S. 
and British planes flying 
food to Berlin. We beat the 
Russians with air transport. 


Air Lift Breaks 
| The Berlin Blockade 





By MICHAEL H. FROELICH 


Assistant Publisher of FLYING 


IR POWER is keeping the Western Allies in Berlin despite 
strenuous efforts by the Russians to get them out. 
But it is not the kind of air power that spits bullets and 
spills bombs. 

It is the unglamorous, unspectacular air transport that is making 
its greatest bid for recognition and a new important place in 
military plans of the future. 

Actually, a new concept of air power is being carved out of the 
skies over Germany by the U.S. Air Force. Forced by the Russian 
blockade to provide the hungry and cold Berliners with food, 
medicine and fuel, Air Force planes operating around the clock 
are flying in urgently needed supplies under conditions which 
throw new light on the adaptability of the transport or freighter 
type airplane. 

There can be no doubt now that a city even as large as Berlin 
with its 2,500,000 people can be kept alive and functioning by 
airlift, despite obstacles which normally would spell doom. 

No longer can strategists and long-range military planners think 
solely of aircraft as striking forces, for today it has been proved 
that no city can be surrounded and cut off from the outside. 

When the Russians closed the railroad leading into Berlin last 
June, there were grave apprehensions concerning the fate of 
Berliners. The task of feeding and supplying by air a modern 
city the size of Berlin was a terrific job, and one that no organ- 
ization had ever been called on to perform. It was not long before 
the Air Force convincingly demonstrated that air power—consid- 
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Scoreboard at Rhein-Main AF Base in Germany gives up-to-minute in- 
formation on air lift. On this day, board shows 109 "sorties" completed. 





Captain Baker (second from left) is briefed, 




















IME: 11 p.m. 
Place: Rhein-Main Air Force Base 
near Frankfurt, Germany. 


following each other at three-minute in- 
tervals,” he is told. His crew is : 1 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Frazier of Thom 
ton, Ga., and Staff Sgt. Arthur J. Poole le 
of Camden, S. C. 








219.” (Berlin-bound C-54s are designated 
“Big Easy” and C-47s on the same run 
are called “Little Easy”: on the returr 


1 





A MISSION ON "OPERATION VITTLES" 


Crew checks load: 10 tons of coal. 


come “Big Willy and Little Willy.”) 
By 11:30, the Captain has personally feet, on course. 
cleared his entire block with operations, 


flight, he carried flour. 
1as- Initial take-off load includes 1,500 gal- 


of gas, leaving 


Captain Baker’s plane is “Big Easy trip. No refueling is 
Templehof Airdrome. 

A few minutes before midnight, “Big In five minutes, a truckful of German 
Easy 219” is at the end of the runway. unloaders backs up to the aircraft. Within 
flight through the British lane, they be- At midnight, the wheels begin to roll. In 20 minutes, the workers and the 10-tons 
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ered in terms of air freighters, rather than fighters and 
bombers—could effectively meet the Russian challenge. 

Obviously, the task is difficult and uneconomical. But 
already the USAF has earned the warm appreciation of 
Berliners, thousands of whom flock around Templehof 
Air Base each day to watch the seemingly endless chain 
of aircraft land and taxi up to disgorge supplies. 

Planes began carrying food to Berlin on a small scale 
June 21. Five days later, large-scale operations took 
shape as “Operation Vittles” was launched on a round- 
the-clock, seven-day-a-week schedule. Eighty tons of 
food went out that first day in 32 flights of C-47s flying 
out of the Rhein-Main Air Force Base near Frankfurt. 
The effort was a pitiful one, but it set in motion ma- 
chinery which just a month later had 288 flights deliver- 
ing 1,629 tons of supplies daily—a performance which 
eventually was increased to between 2,000 and 2,500 tons, 
including necessities other than food. Even coal took 
wings. 

Recapitulation of the first month of the Berlin airlift 
showed that USAF transport planes flew almost 4,000,000 
miles and carried more than 32,000 tons of supplies. That 
was the USAF’s answer to Berlin’s supply problem. 

But in finding the answer to feeding the Germans and 
keeping them as warm as possible, the Air Force ran into 
a few problems of its own. The Royal Air Force, which 
cooperated in the venture, had its headaches too. 

First, there was the problem of getting sufficient flight 
and ground crews, as well as the airplanes, to maintain 











10 minutes, “219” is at its scheduled 5,000 


Captain Baker and his crew have no 


Capt. Louis W. Baker, 26, of Allentown, and rounds up his crew, checking the trouble. Despite the tightly-scheduled 
Pa., reports to operations office of the plane’s load. This time it’s coal, 19,200 Berlin flights, there is plenty of air room 
48th Troop Carrier Squadron. pounds of it, stored in about 140 duffle on the way up. It is a straight-line flight 

“Captain, you'll lead a block of 47 C-54s, bags in the main fuselage compartment in a one-way corridor. Besides the three- 


1 a dozen-odd bags in the nose. Last minute time interval between planes, air- 


craft have a 1,000-foot vertical separation. 
At 1:10, the scattered lights of power- 


a safety margin of short Berlin begin to twinkle in the 
about 700 gallons to complete the round- darkness. Exactly 90 minutes out of 
possible at Berlin’s Rhein-Main, “Big Easy” settles down on 


the Templehof airstrip. 





“Big Easy 219" is ready for take-off, 
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an expanded, fluid organization operating over 585 miles 
of territory, some of it restricted to the narrow confines 
of a 20-mile wide corridor. Then came the problem of 
overcoming unseasonable weather. By no means least of 
the problems was to devise a means of handling such 
incongruous air cargos as bulk coal and flour. 

Getting aircraft and crews was the least complicated 
of the problems. Where necessary, men and equipment 
in sufficient numbers to meet the immediate need were 
brought in from the States. Three-man crews were as- 
signed to the C-47s; four-man crews to most of the C-54s. 
Maintenance and other ground facilities were already 
located at Frankfurt, but they had to be expanded and 
accelerated. Assembly-line maintenance was instituted, 
and heavy maintenance subsequently was concentrated at 
Oberphaffenhoffen Airdrome near Munich. Plans were 
made to open another heavy maintenance base, if neces- 


would simplify the receipt of parts and supplies. 
Initially, and mostly because they were easiest and 
quickest to press into service, Douglas C-47s and C-54s 
were used. Some consideration was given to using the 
Fairchild Packet (C-82) but the idea was side-tracked 
because use of this aircraft would have posed the tremen- 
dous problem of bringing in necessary parts and equip- 
ment to keep it flying. Very few, if any, Packets are 
operating in the European theatre. By the middle of 
August, most of the C-47s were withdrawn from the 
operation, and all were being rapidly replaced by the 


| sary, at a point near the seaport town of Bremen which 
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Corridors to Berlin flown by British and U.S. planes are kept busy. 
American round-trip routes from Frankfurt are indicated by black lines. 


bigger and more economical C-54. One C-74 was used. 

Actually, a greater number of aircraft could have been 
put into the operation. But the number of aircraft was 
confined both by the available crews, and by the fact that 
the amount of uplifted tonnage is seriously limited by the 
narrowness of the corridor into Berlin. Nevertheless, a 
big pool of men and equipment (Continued on page 76) 
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Ninety minutes later:.Berlin airport. 


Sergeant Poole supervises unloading. 























of coal have disappeared around the cor- 
ner. Meantime, a jeep scoots out with a 
weather officer, who briefs the pilots for 
the return flight. Another vehicle pulls 
up with coffee and sandwiches for the 
shivering crews. 

Planes don’t leave in the same order 
ey fly in. “Big Easy 219” needs a check, 

doesn’t depart from Templehof until 
3 a.m. The home-bound flight is slightly 
trickier than the incoming. Frankfurt- 
bound planes fly out due west in the 
British corridor, but British transports 
(Yorks and Dakotas) also use it to fly 
both ways. Careful scheduling of alti- 
tudes provides a safeguard against colli- 
sion. Once over Brunswick, just inside 








the British zone, Captain Baker’s plane 
swings southward toward Frankfurt. 

It is 4:40 a.m. when “219” finally lands 
at Rhein-Main. The empty transport tax- 
ies in—mission accomplished. 

And the crew heads for a quick bite. 
Shortly after 5 a.m., “219” will be gassed, 
loaded and ready to begin the same story 
over again. Captain Baker and Lieuten- 
ant Frazier will finish the departing 
6 a.m. flight at noon. They will have 24 
hours free, then, before returning for an- 
other 12 hours on “Operation Vittles.” 
Sergeant Poole, like other C-54 enlisted 
flyers, works a 24-hour shift (four round- 
trips), gets 48 hours off before his next 
24-hour shift. END 



















Flying home, shop talk livens a routine mission. 
This round-trip was completed in 4 hr. 40 min. 


Potlatch timber region 

is located in northern Ida- 

ELK RIVER ho. When §2 fires broke 
@ out following an electrical 
storm, airplanes spotted 

every blaze shown on map. 
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Abe Bowler's tiny Cubs saved 
thousands of acres of prime 
timber when a rash of fires 
broke out in northern Idaho. 


By HAROLD OLSEN 


INDER-DRY, the north Idaho pine country sweltered 
under a blanket of humid air. Clouds built up omi- 
nously and streaks of lightning lashed out of the sullen 
afternoon sky. és 
Down at little Orofino, Ida., men stood in the streets, 
squinting at the skies. Chief Fire Warden A. B. Curtis, 
who heads the Potlatch Timber Protective Association's 
fire-fighting activities, sniffed the air with foreboding. 
By midnight, he could smell smoke. Oldtimers began 
lk nervously about a similar August in 1910 when 
starting slowly in a number of spots, joined 
and swept in an inferno across 2,000,000 acres of 
Idaho timber. When the fire was whipped, the 
tated area was filled with blackened snags, smolder- 
illages and 85 charred human bodies. 
3ut Abe Bowler, an independent operator at the Orofino 
ip, quietly went to work—even as the smoke was 
rst seen in acrid wisps over the Idaho hills. Lightning 
was still crackling out over the timbered ridges east and 
north of Orof when Bowler took off on the evening of 
August 29, 1947, on the first of his observation flights. The 
little Cub droned out of sight, a speck against the parched 
hills) When Bowler returned at dusk he had a marked 
map with location reports on 18 different fires—grouped 
in contagious clusters along several parallel ridges. Most 


irst? 


of them wouldn’t have been spotted even by the trained 
lookouts scanning the area from mountain-top observa- 


tion posts. 


to ground crews. 


Ground crews, guided to the danger spots 
by airplane, carry back-pumps to fight flames. 


timber country, the natives seldom succumb 
to hysteria. But throughout the long summer they live 
in terror of forest fires. When the fires start they settle 
down methodically to try to beat the flames. 

As Abe Bowler’s Cub bounced to a stop on the single 
2,400-foot Orofino strip, he was met by Fire Warden Cur- 
tis. Bowler gave him information on each fire, pointing 
out on the map those which threatened to spread rapidly 
and those which seemed unlikely to develop. 

The people of Orofino knew they were working against 
time. They knew that those 18 fires could rage wildly 
through the valuable timber, They knew they were fight- 
ing for their livelihoods. 

A hastily-organized command post at Orofino hu 
with activity that night. Curtis, sweating profusely, 
the problem of deploying fire fighters and equipment 
the huge area. He dispatched ground crews loaded down 
with back-pack pumps, shovels and other gear to danger 
He redeploy: d fire- 


In Idaho’s 


points by shortest possible routes. 
fighting equipment to meet the situatior as it seemed 
to be changing. Some of the fires were 10 miles from the 
nearest highway. But Abe Bowler was there, and with 
the information he furnished, Curtis dispatched crews di- 
rectly across the rough country. During the night the 
crews were able to extinguish many of the fires. It looked 
by midnight as though the fires would be under control 
at dawn. 

The lights in the command (Continued on page 67) 
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Rotation system gives students an opportunity 


to work with different instructors. New flying 
student James K. Summers, 19 (top), checks out 
for a routine dual hop with Instructor Frank Wel- 
burn. Instructor Victor Link gives him tip on easy 
way to swing parachute as they start work on 


spins. Instructor John Casey watches him solo. 





Two unusual new flight training methods used at airports near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., may so!ve long-standing operators’ headaches and at 
the same time add to student-pi‘ot interest. 

Capitol Airways at Nashville's Cumberland Field has introduced 
a system under which all the school's instructors rotate on teaching 
assignments with each student-pilot. 

And Madison Airstrip at nearby Madison, Tenn., uses a “‘naviga- 
tional program,"' with students beginning to navigate cross-country 
on their first hop. 

Author Janet Hargrave, whose article covers the main features 
of the two training methods, is an aviation columnist on the Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Banner. A former WASP and a graduate of UCLA, 
she holds an instructor's rating. 


Rotate and 




























HE rotation system at Capitol Airways is as simple and workable 

as the name. It was the result of one of Capitol’s weekly bull 

sessions where the instructors get together to discuss problems, 
iron out difficulties and develop new ideas. No one claims credit 
for the plan; it just popped into being. 

Students were scheduled as usual but instead of flying each dual 
period with the same instructor, they got the one who was first on 
the list. Capitol uses the time card system for keeping track of 
students, so in one corner of the rack they place cards bearing each 
instructor’s name. As the man whose card is on top goes out to fly 
he simply moves his card to the bottom, putting the second man in 
line for the next student. 

The change-over was a trifle hard on students who had been 
flying under the old system. Some were inclined to be dubious and 
wanted to cling to their own instructors who knew their individual 
peculiarities, bad habits and strong points. Both students and in- 
structors soon discovered, however, that they could absorb one 
another’s personalities and diverse techniques in a short time. One 
instructor said he was just as familiar with a student’s flying after 
three hours as if he had flown the entire dual total with him. 

Before rotation got under way, the old theme of standardization 
was dusted off, tossed around the practice area and then laid away. 
Mack Rowe, then chief pilot of the school, started riding with all 
the boys and they started buddy-riding with each other. They did 
not want to fly just alike, even if it were possible (which obviously 
it isn’t), because that would swiftly kill the main advantage of the 
system. All they wanted to achieve was an understanding of one 
another’s approach and skill. They did, of course, agree upon cer- 
tain very general methods of performing all of the maneuvers, but 
nothing cut and dried, nothing mechanical. 

It immediately became apparent that the instructor would have 
to work harder. Each one would be responsible for all of the stu- 
dents and each would have to work more closely with his fellow 
instructors. It meant keeping track of everybody instead of just a 
small group. For instance, if a student was due for solo time it would 
be the duty of the instructor whose card headed the list to check 
his log-book, brief him for the flight, and see he got into the air. 

As the program got going another point developed. It took stu- 
dents a little longer to solo (two to four hours) and a little longer 
to get a private license (five to seven hours). But this added time 
seemed unimportant compared with the increase in each student’s 
proficiency. 

As Frank Welburn, an ex-AAF pilot and seasoned Capitol in- 
structor says, “All instructors have weak points and they are bound 
to show up in a student’s flying for the rest of his career as a pilot. 
Maybe, for example, I can do cleaner (Continued on page 56) 
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Navigate... 


Jennessee operators try two new 


plans for training better pilots. 


By JANET HARGRAVE 


Aviation Columnist, Nashville (Tenn.) Banner 
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Navigating cross-country helps them relax 


OM SIGMAN combines revolutionary ideas with old methods 

at Madison Airstrip. He works on two theories: 

(1) After all, the airplane is a means of transportation and pilots 
must be pretty sharp on navigation. 

(2) Most students, particularly at first, are handicapped by over- 
concentrating on the plane and its effect upon them. He means that 
students are rigid, lean away from turns, and generally can’t absorb 
instruction until they relax. 

That often takes many hours. 


The cross-country “unlaxes” the student, as he says, and “keeps 


their minds off the airplane.” 

Introducing a beginner to the airplane, Sigman spends about 45 
minutes on the ground before the initial flight explaining the com- 
pass, how it works and when it works. He gives the student general 
information he will need to understand but doesn’t go too deeply 
into detail. Then he hauls out a map and points out the airport, the 
terrain and the landmarks. Without burdening the novice with 
technicalities he says, “Well, let’s see how this looks from the air.” 
And off they go. 

Not a word about the controls and their function until they are 
aloft. Then he spends about 30 minutes on analysis and effect in 
much the same manner as the ordinary garden variety instructor 
would. After the student gets the idea of “what does what” they 
strike off to Gallatin, a small town about 15 miles away. On the 
trip up they fly by pilotage; that is, the student flies, picking out 


familiar check points (that highway he’s been on, etc.). 

Sigman stresses the point of using the controls only when neces- 
sary—and otherwise leaving them alone. The student, knowing 
nothing else, lets the plane do the flying, which it can do a whale 


of a lot better than he can at that stage. So they putt-putt up the 
line, circle the town and start back for home. Only this time, in- 
stead of using pilotage the student is told to follow a compass head- 
ing. Surprising? 

The second hour is spent in much the same way, with the first 20 
minutes devoted to turns and coordination exercises, topped off by 


another trip to a more distant town. En route, Sigman introduces 
climbs and glides, and upon reaching the airport he talks the stu- 
dent through a landing. 

They pause on the ground and discuss the flight. Sigman finds 
students are much more apt to ask questions under this method of 
instruction since they feel more at home in the plane from the very 


first. With conventional methods of instruction students are so agog 
with the novelty of flying that they often close up like clams even 
though there are undoubtedly many things they don’t really under- 
tana 
stand 


The instructor briefs student on take-off, (Continued on page 73) 































Navigation method of flight training is simple. 
From first, students are taught how to fly cross 


country. Before initial hop (top) Instructor Tom 
Sigman explains compass to Charles Adams. They 
then take off, flying by pilotage to nearby town. 
On return trip navigation is by compass. Adams 
is talked through landing on arrival at home base. 





Jungle prospectors clamber into Cessna for quick trip 


to interior. Pilot (foreground) is Servicios youngest. 

















APITAN JOSE URQUIDI’S pistol has been just what 
the doctor ordered on plenty of occasions. The capi- 
tan already has frittered away four of the nine lives 

which jungle pilots—like cats—are supposed to have. He 
needs them down in the sweltering jungles of Mexico's 
Chiapas and Tobasco states, hedged by mountains and 
lying helpless before blistering hot winds of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. That’s one reason why jungle pirates— 
bush-country lingo for jungle pilots—pack those guns. 

The capitan is just about the busiest man in jungle 

aviation today. I had to fly a couple of hundred miles 
and shout over engine noise to talk with him. Back of us 
in the cabin, sitting cross-legged on the floor with all 
their possessions, a jungle family laughed and joked and 
put their trust in Urquidi. 

Between nervous puffs on a Mexican cigarette, Urquidi 

admits that he and a tew other jungle veterans are prob- 





Pistol-packin’ pilots make a living 


in Mexico hauling pigs and corpses. 


By JAMES JOSEPH 


ably the last of a vanishing tribe of fool-hardies. They’ve 
thumbed their noses at the jungles, with only natives, 
jaguars, and Mayan ruins as audience. 

What Urquidi and his buddies did to develop the now 
prostrate chicle industry in lower Mexico’s impenetrable 
jungles is a matter of record—expressed in dollars and 
cents and endless wads of bubble gum under American 
theater seats. Jungle pirates took chicle from the rain 
forests and put it squarely into the mouths of millions 
of American kids until Mexico produced 83 per cent of 
the world’s supply. 

But since synthetic chicle and an overambitious export 
tax put the squeeze on native gum, Servicio Aereo “Ur- 
quidi,” the capitan’s jungle charter line, has had to seek 
other customers—even including corpses. Servicio makes 
a practice of overloading its planes with human cargo 
and such family possessions as squawking hens. Every 
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Mayan ruins from air but haven't been able to reach them through the dense jungles 


once in a while it chi 


urters back to isolated Tenosique with 
a planeload of archeologists. 

Down in the jungles some of the older boys still cling 
to ancient Ford tri-motors and Curtiss Condors, but jun- 
gle hardships are knocking the oldsters and their crates 
out of the tropical skies. Urquidi has a fleet of eight ships, 
with four more on the way. His line flies Noorduyn 
yrsemen, Pipers, Stinson 150s, Travelaires, Cessnas—his 








only twin-engined planes—and the jungle-hardy Bel- 


There’s just nowhere that Servicio Aereo won't land if 
you bu‘ld an airstrip. Planters and villages come wanting 
service and a faster way out of the jungles than by rid- 
ing horseback 

“Get your neighbors together and make me an airfield,” 
Urquidi tells them. Since Servicio’s landing requirements 
are modest it doesn’t take long for another dot to be 
stenciled on the big map nailed to his hangar wall. But 


Unexplored jungles lie on airline routes. The “pirates” have spotted scores of new 





Capitan Urquidi always lugs pistol under his 





arm. He heads Mexico's unique Servicio Aereo. 


the field builders have to promise to keep the runway 
clear of cattle. 

“It’s not that we don’t like cows,’ murmur his pilots, 
“but we're damned tired of churning butter.” 

Cacao really made Servicio Aerio “Urquidi.” When the 
capitan breezed into Tuxtla Gutierrez, capital of Chiapas 
after unshackling himself from a northern Tobasco job, he 
was looking for more than a likely place to set himself 
up in the pirating business. He was seeking a benefactor 
He found one—a cacao planter with 80,000 pesos. 

Urquidi put them to work buying planes. The governor 
of the state, Cesar A. Lara, bought out the cacao plante: 
and came in as partner. With backing like that in Mexico 
you can throw away your rabbit's foot. 

A couple of years ago Servicio Aereo’s owner buzzed 
back to one of his 14 jungle landing strips to pick up a 
badly wounded man. The man was a politician; his 
chiclero audience hadn't shared (Continued on page 60) 


Norseman takes off for interior from one of Servicio's hacked-out airstrips. The line also uses Pipers, Stinsons, Travelaires, Bellancas 


and Cessnas. Planes will land anywhere the natives clear an airstrip. 














Windsocks don't last long; natives steal the material for pants 
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New Luscombe has |65-h.p. Continental engine, cruises at 130 m.p.h. Note long dorsal fin, squared-off tail, and slanting engine cowl. 


Silvatre Sedan 


By MAX KARANT 


Assistant general manager and editorial director, 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 


HIS is one airplane I looked forward to with special interest. 

I had seen the first experimental model and liked what I saw. 

Previously, I had made a couple of take-offs and landings in 
the NX airplane and still had some important questions un- 
answered in my mind. 

If you are one of those cramped-up aeronauts who has looked 
for a roomy airplane short of an airliner, you'll be pleased with 
the Sedan. Lots of leg room, front and back. And head room is 
ample, even for a six-footer. If you're an old-time Luscombe 
flyer, you'll be even more impressed by the elbow room in the 
Sedan; it’s a sharp contrast to the little Luscombe Silvaire two- 
pl ce planes. 

The first time I ever saw this airplene I got an immediate re- 
action: it looks like a high-winged Navion. It has the same basic 
external features: jutting cabin with lots of window area, includ- 
ing a rear window; a long dorsal fin and squared-off tail. Though 
it’s a high wing, the tips also are squared. There’s an unmistak- 
able similarity in appearance. 

I’m a long way from being an aeronautical engineer, so I will 
try to describe the flying I did in the Luscombe Sedan as fairly 
and as accurately as possible. I recommend that the reader fly 
the airplane himself to make sure that what I found is typical 
of all Sedans. 

Take-off is quite normal. With two of us in the airplane, I 
made a number of take-offs in a average of 12 seconds. I had 
enough wind blowing to indicate that (Continued on page 71) 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to help the 
pilot and prospective plane owner evaluate 
aircraft now on the market. Only aircraft 
holding a CAA Approved Type Certificate are 
flown. The author is not a professional test 
pilot. He evaluates each aircraft through 
the eyes of an average private pilot who 
flies an airplane either for business or sport. 
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Roomy cabin has wide seats and plenty of leg room 
Fiberglas soundproofing minimizes noise. With stand- 
ard equipment, the Sedan's useful load is 940 Ibs 





Big doors and convenient step enable easy access 


to Sedan's cabin. There are over 3,716 square inches 
of windows, giving pilot unobstructed, 360° visibility 
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The Government s Plans 
For Your Radio 


By WILLIAM K. KENDALL 


RTCA-31 has charted your aircraft radio future up to 1964 


RIVATE flying has received a boost t is as effective 
as it is unspectacular. The major radio problems af- 
fecting private pilots are being solved with the help 

of RTCA SC-31, the committee whose recommendations 

were accepted by the Congressional Air Policy Board. 

Large appropriations have been assured for the installa- 

tion and further development of better navigation and 

traffic control facilities, for all pilots. Some of the equip- 


+ 


ment was chosen with lightplane owners and pilots solely 





in mind and will be available to them at low cost. 
Too often in the past, the private pilot has been told 


that his interests were being “protected,” only to find 
when the pay-off came that he was at the wrong end of 
a bad deal. Small wonder, then, that pilots have been 
skeptical or at best politely indifferent to the work of 
RTCA SC-31, 

But this time, believe it or not, thi 
You, as a pilot, be the judge. It’s you who will have to 
outfit your plane and savvy the flight rules in order to 
go places by air. And, just incidentally, it’s you as a tax- 
payer who must ultimately foot the bill for the installation 
of the expensive ground equipment. 

The blueprint for better days was drawn by representa- 
tives of the Air Force, Navy, CAA, CAB, Coast Guard, 
FCC, AOPA, Air Line Pilot's Association, Air Transport 
Association and the Radio Manufacturers Association 


look different. 








NAVIGATION 
LOW FREQUENCY RANGE 
LOW FREQUENCY COMPASS 
*DISTANCE MEASURING EQUIPMENT, COURSE COMPUTER 


INTERIM: 


GLIDE PATH MARKER, NAVIGATION RECEIVER 
LOW COST LIGHTWEIGHT NAVIGATION RECEIVER 
AIRBORNE RADAR 

TERRAIN CLEARANCE INDICATOR 


TARGET: NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT, INCLUD- 
ING COCKPIT DISPLAY 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 
TRANSPONDER 


INTERIM: 


TARGET: PRIVATE LINE TRANSPONDER 


INCLUDING DISPLAY 
COMMUNICATION 
LOW FREQUENCY AND HIGH FREQUENCY 
VERY HIGH FREQUENCY AND ULTRA HIGH FREQUENCY 


DEVELOPMENT 


he purpose of the committee was to set down oper- 
ational principles of navigation and traffic control which 
would apply to all types of planes. 

Secondly, the committee was to recommend two classes 
of equipment—that available now and that which should 


be developed in the future. 

Some of the recommendations apply particularly to pri- 
vate pilots: 

First was the recommendation to continue operation of 
low-frequency four-course ranges until low cost, light- 
weight VHF navigation receivers are available. Only 
when cheap VOR receivers suitable for lightplanes can 
be purchased can there be any talk of de-commissioning 
the four-course ranges. Actually, some ranges will be 
used as compass locators indefinitely, even after the 
switch to VHF is made. The time chart in the report 
shows that the changeover is expected to be complete by 
1954, but that’s more or less incidental. The committee 
chose its words carefully to avoid any misinterpretation 
of what its members intended. 

The recommendations went further in an effort to give 
private pilots the radio communication they need so 
badly. A second statement says: 

“A serious deficiency in this (VHF) program is the 
lack of a suitable low-cost, low-weight navigation re- 


ceiver for light aircraft. (Continued on page 52) 


. ps ’ . 
(OBSOLESCENT) 
(OBSOLESCENT) 


(OBSOLESCENT) 
(OBSOLESCENT) 


(OBSOLESCENT) 


(OBSOLESCENT EXCEPT FOR LONG DISTANCES) 


GE | use 


LEGEND: cota 
E [ TRIALS, PRODUCTION SECONDARY SERVICE 


AND INSTALLATION 





Future radio equipment will follow pattern charted here if the RTCA program is completed as presently 


planned. The chart shows when each type of equipment is expected to be developed, tested, and in use. 
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RUDDERMENTS OF FLYING 
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are only climbs with 
It's simple: over in 


pressure—and climb. 


By DON B. CROUSE 


OU’VE heard the expression from someone who has 


ict 
IS| 


“She 


flown a strange and perhaps larger airplane— 
flies just like a Cub!” 

“she” does—they all do. Why not? 

all operate under the same laws. Different air- 


planes require a slightly different control application but 


t 17 
JAaASICALII 
sions y‘ 


1 


il 


y they all fly similarly. Contrary to the impres- 


yu may have gained, there is nothing complicated 


about the way a plane flies from a pilot’s viewpoint. 


1] 


y there are only four movements as a result of 
n which the pilot is interested—the climb, the 


( es 1 
slide. straight and level, and turns. In learning to fly 
properly the student pilot must learn to perform these 

ir fundamental maneuvers well. When he can execute 
all these with an equal amount of proficiency he is well 
on his way towards becoming a pilot 

As long as you fly, your ability along these lines will 
be judged mainly by four things: your co-ordination, 


ment and smoothness. Two of these. co- 
on and smoothness, are irrevocably locked. 





Gnspectors rate coordination as 


the key to your flying ability. 


As applied to flying an airplane, co-ordination generally 
is conceded to mean the ability to move rudder and ailer- 
ons together. Actually, co-ordination in flying covers a 
lot more ground than this. It is the acquired ability to 
] 


4 


move two or more rel ited controls smoothly a? d together 
the required amounts in order to accomplish a smooth 
reaction! 
7 ] , + } ++ +h > H : f} +} S14} 
ou do not have it the first time you fly—or the 90th 
ime. You have to grind away at it—like a violinist does 
iis finger exercises. Only by continuous and concentrated 
ractice every time you fly can you eventually develop 


lawless co-ordination. 


It is easy to move rudder and ailerons together and at 
the same time. but your co-ordination will not be perfect 
unless you apply pressure in their respective correct 


amounts. according to the particular attitude and power 
application at the time. And remember that the rudder 
and ailerons are always moved together. With the excep- 
tion of a few special instances, such as a deliberate slip, 
you must always use one when you use the other. Thi 
is. left stick, left rudder, etc. 

You must also master the touch between the rudder 
and ailerons and the elevators during a turn. In a steep 
turn you will find that the rudder. ailerons, elevators and 
throttle all have to be blended together in order to pro- 
duce that smooth flawless turn which is the outstanding 
accomplishment of a finished pilot. 


ne 


For a maneuver that is exercised more than 
others combined, the turn is probably the most neglected 
and yet is the basic element of most advanced maneuvers 
For this reason it is often possible for a check pilot or an 
inspector to foretell fairly accurately, just from the turns 
you do for him, the manner in which you will perform 
other maneuvers. Since nearly all maneuvers consist of 
a variety of turn, you can see how important it is that you 
master this seemingly simple management of the airplane. 
Turns are simple, but don't neg- (Continued on page 62) 
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yolidad Mobile, Ala., population 200,000, is center of Gulf vacation region. 
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= ’ SP EAT ORE EEE. a | 
STATUTE MULES : h l | di 
eee | 7 Lightplane pilots discover an 
o 5 0 154 20 ¢ Legend 
\ \ #4 RPORTS ' ° ee . | b 
gersora Yg | Scirus American Riviera in Alabama. 
. IGHWAYS 
_s MAUVILLA . RAILROADS 
Ww AER SS. T T 
— An HRISTOPHER COJUMBUS had been dead only 13 
CHASTAINS : : 
hea ee years when Commander Alvarez de Pineda of the 
BATES@ = \ si 7 Spanish Navy sailed from Jamaica to search for a sea 
* oe ‘ oa 
\ ~s passage west of Florida. Sailing along the semi-tropical 
LONLEYS «ae coast. he spotted an Indian village called Maubila, from 
SO APHNE mi which Mobile, Ala., gets its name. 
; pa The city of Mobile has progressed much since Alvarez 
\ GRAND he “s eeuumcnsrn Lae oe Ys de Pineda discovered its predecessor over 400 years ago. 
| (= Pais © SUMMERDALE ~~" Where once the unwieldy Spanish galleons were consid- 
: ered awesome creations, scores of lightplane vacationists 
today are an everyday sight. 
Mobile has three major airports, all within a few miles 
: of the downtown section, From these fields, pilots on a 
DAUPHIN I. Friyinc Holiday can tour a city which combines attributes 
. on” a fr of the ante-bellum South and the atomic present. They 
‘ae can fish and boat on Mobile bay or in the Gulf of Mexico. 








GULF of mEXICO They can swim on one of several nearby beaches, visit 
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A Mobile airport, Chastains Field, is six miles from downtown section. Operator Sidney V. Stone offers to help flyers find resort accommodations. 
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Miles of beaches along “American Riviera can be reached by bus 
from Mobile. A resort hotel is located near Point Clear {above). 
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Giant tarpon is trophy of one day's 
fishing in waters of the Gulf Coast. 





Lazy fishermen have fun on Mobile Bay, where they can rent boats for a winter afternoon's angling. The sun shines on Mobile 330 days a year. 


historic shrines in the region, or can tour several of the 
most beautiful garden spots in the southern USS. 

Particularly in the early winter, Mobile and surround- 
ing area afford a pleasant contrast to the northern section 
of the country, where cold blasts begin to send the lucky 
scurrying toward warmer spots. 

Flying into Mobile, pilots can land either at Chastains 
Field, six miles from downtown Mobile; Bates Field, the 
Mobile Municipal Airport, 13 miles from the city; or at 
Davis Field, 13 miles from the city. From both Chastains 
and Bates, bus fares into town are low; 15 cents and 35 
cents respectively. 

The city, while located on expansive Mobile Bay, is 30 
miles by water from the Gulf of Mexico and 50 miles by 
highway. Buses can be obtained to points on the Gulf, 
however, and run on frequent schedules. 


For pilots making a quick trip to the city. and who are 
unable to proceed at a leisurely pace in exploring Mobile, 
the Greater Mobile Scenic Tours in the Cawthon Hotel 
conduct two trips daily (10 a.m.; 2 p.m.) to points of 
interest. Charge is $3 per person, plus tax. The tour visits 
over 130 interesting and historic points, including old 
French homes with artistic wrought iron work, homes 
with Egyptian doorways, avenues lined with majestic 
oak trees, the waterfront, shipbuilding plants, Mobile Bay, 
new State Docks, the Azalea Trail, the plantation home of 
Augusta Evans Wilson, the banana docks, Spring Hill 
College and other points, 

The 17-mile Azalea Trail, incidentally, is one of the 
top Mobile drawing cards. Especially in late winter and 
early spring, thousands of azaleas bloom along the drive. 
The plants range in size from (Continued on page 73) 








Using today’s aeronautical knowledge, let's try 
to dream up a sleek, low-cost, four-place plane. 


The Plane Nobody Builds 


By HARLAND WILSON 











OW WOULD you like a sleek little all-metal four- lertaking. And then there is no certain assurance that 
place plane able to land at less than 30 m.p.h., yet even one manufacturing company would design an air- 
cruise at airliner speeds? At the cost of today’s two- plane around it. 

placers—tricycle-geared and clean as a whistle? Multiply that single problem by a score and you have 
No. I haven't been smoking opium. I’m just dreaming the total problem of utilizing all known improvements in 
up a plane which takes advantage of lightplane research a completely new and revolutionary airplane. The light- 
and development during the wv and since. Such a plane plane industry cannot support any such development to- 
isn’t being built today only because of the long and ex- day—even though it may be the only means by which the 
pensive process of translating research findings into pro- industry can achieve mass-production. 
duction. Everything about this plane is known and has Or take the fundamental case of lift. Theoretically we 
been proved out. have available at sea level 2.160 pounds of lift per square 
All it needs is development. That would take a couple foot, and even with a 100-pound wing loading we get less 
of years and cost a lot of money. And that’s the rub. Wh than five per cent of the lift available. There is an an- 
would pay the cost? swer to the lift problem called “boundary layer control.” 

Take the single problem of developing shtplane gas It is certainly one of the most promising light airplane 

turbine driving a propeller. Su t can be built. developments we have—so promising, in fact, that the 
because Boeing has already built one weighing 140 pounds President’s Air Policy Commission recently recommended 
and generating 200 h.p. But a successful | 1-built model that the NACA place more emphasis on boundary layer 
is not enough. Testing and retesting, designing out all the research. 

bugs, redesigning for production, and the tting it onto The thin boundary layer of air across a wing 

an assembly line would be an inordinately expensive un- slowed by friction with the wing surface. It increases 





REVOLUTIONARY LIGHTPLANE MIGHT USE SOME OF THESE FEATURES 


lz! ey 
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Highly cambered wing sections give high lift at Simple engines are needed. McCulloch 4300-C (left) has weight ratio of 1.28 
low speeds. Paddle-bladed propellers reduce noise. Ibs. per h.p. Boeing 502 turbo prop gas turbine weighs 140 lbs., gives 200 h.p. 





Low-drag wing sections are being developed. This B-18 is fitted Leading edge slats on SB2C increase lift, controllability. Airfoil 


with a special experimental section built over the regular wing. section (right) has plain flap, slots for boundary layer control. 








Dream plane possibility is this all-metal four-placer, 
drawn by a FLYING artist. It has gas turbine and 
is stall-resistant, spin-proof, quiet and uses boundary 
layer control. The plane should cruise faster, land slower 


and fly safer than lightplanes which are now flying. 














Spoilers and split flaps are used on this NACA Fair- 
child F-22, flown for flight research at Langley Field. 





Split, extendable flap, resembling Zap flap, was test- 
ed by NACA on research program on increased lift. 
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gradually from the leading to trailing edge until it 1 ks 
away to destroy lift. It can be controlled in two ways, 
speeding it up with a jet of air (wing slots are a primi 
form of boundary layer control) or by sucking it off into 
the wing. Suction seems to offer the greatest potential 
gains. Experimental planes with auxiliary blowers hav 
flown successfully but we still haven’t wound up wit! 
much net gain because of the weight of the blower 
mechanism. 

A piston engine doesn’t use enough air in the normal 
course of operations to warrant its picking the air u 


{ mm 
)iIrom 


the boundary layer. It is quite possible, however, to de- 
velop a system whereby a jet engine or a gas turbine, 
which use much larger volumes of air, could pump in that 
air from the boundary layer. The air would come from 
narrow slits lengthwise of the wing, or from a honeycomb 
wing, and no auxiliary air pump would be necessary. But 


or gas turbine for lightplanes exists. 

When one is developed, however, and used to pump air 
off a wing designed for boundary layer control, we would 
have a light airplane so safe that any novice pilot could 
handle it easily. It would fly faster yet land slower. We 
could cut our wing area from 50 to 70 per cent, for exam- 
ple. Or we could retain the area of present wings and 
reduce landing speed from 30 to 50 per cent. Lateral con- 





trol is lost when the airflow burbles over the conventiona 
wing adjacent to the airplane. But with boundary layer 
control the ailerons and elevators would always be work- 
ing in solid air, hence no stalls, no spins. 

We may have to shelve the development of 
planes with turbines and bound- (Continued on page 64) 
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HOW TO 
Taxi That Plane 


By C. B. COLBY 


You can be a perfect pilot and 
still wreck your plane taxiing. 


NE of the most awkward things in the world—and one 


of the most dangerous 
poorly taxied aircraft 

way you fly but says almost nothing about the way you 
taxi out to the runway before you fly 

The mark of a good airman is the way he taxies as 
well as the way he flies. That is particularly true when 
ground traffic is heavy and taxi strips are crowded 

Lightweight requirements for good fl 
istics automatically make most aircraft poor ground ve- 
hicles. The minute they are no longer airborne an entirely 
new set of loads and stresses takes over. Modern aircraft 
brakes greatly facilitate the ground handling of planes 
but they have by no means removed all the hazards. Fo1 
example, a few months ago two lightpla 
airport suddenly taxied head-on into each other to the 
amazement of all, even of the bewildered pilots who 
climbed out of the battered craft and su 
Lycomings. 

“What in biazes were 
you see I was all ready 


contraptions on wheels—lis a 


ight character- 


1 
nes at a small 








veyed tne iocKed 


ou doing. one yelped. “Couldnt 
taxl1 Out ont the strip? 


The CAA is strict about the 


“Sure I could see you—and you motioned for me to go 
ahead. Then you started up and ran right into me!” 
shouted the othe: 

“Th’ heck I signalled. I was just wiping off the inside 
the windshield 
reply. And that was the reason for the whole sad affair. 


I wasn't even looking at you!” came 


{ 


th 


1e 
RULE NUMBER ONE: never signal to another pilot unless 
your arm is outside the cakin in such a way he can darn 
well tell you're not polishing the Plexiglas. And never 
wave your arms inside the cabin in such a way that 
nother chap will take the gesture for a signal. 

RULE Two: Never start forward or taxi anywhere with- 

ut looking at all aircraft near you to be sure they are 
not going to start your way at the same time. It’s a good 
idea to keep a window open or the canopy rolled back 
until you reach the runway and are cleared for take-off 

Once you do get rolling safely remember that you 
should use only enough throttle to keep moving with 
sufficient speed to make the controls effective for steer- 
ing, about the speed of a brisk walk or roughly 10 m.p.h. 

Unless your plane has a tricycle gear and taxies with 
the nose low, “S” all along the taxi strip using the rudder 
to swing the nose from side to side so you can look ahead 
first on one side and then the other. Keep the stick in 
the back or “up” position when taxiing Upwind and in 
the forward or “down” position when taxiing DowNwind. 
The wind against the elevators will hold the tail down 
and give you better control from the tailwheel. 

If the wind is across the taxi strip, keep the upwind 
wing down with the ailerons, the stick neutral, full oppo- 
site rudder to prevent “weathercocking” into the wind, 
and enough throttle to make the controls effective. 

Should the strip be rough and the tail begin to bounce, 
slow down at once and hold hard back on the stick to 
keep the tail down against the ground to save strain and 
damage from continued banging. In wet weather, dodge 
the_puddles or taxi through them slowly. Water and mud 
splattered on the plane not only looks like the devil but 
harms the fabric and brakes. In win- 
ter, splashed snow and water may 





Gizmo taxis with eyes glued on the nearest curves 
He gets a bang out of the girls, but he'll get a big 


ger one when he reaches the middle of that runway 








freeze in the axles, landing gear 
joints, and wheel pants and cause a 
nose-over when you get back to 
earth again. 

It your plane has no brakes re- 
member it will roll faster down wind 
or down a sloping taxi strip, and is 
tougher to stop. Switching from a 
plane with brakes to one without 
them may be bad business if you 
don't bear this in mind. 

If your plane has brakes, use them 
sparingly. “S” with the rudder alone 
if possible. In making a sharp pivot 
turn to either side use the brake on 
that side just enough to hold the 
pivot wheel steady. Then use for- 
ward stick to raise the tail to make 
the turn easier. Pivot turns are 
handy but tough on brakes and tires 
so make them only when really nec- 
essary. All turns should be made 
with the plane already in motion so 
that the tail whee! will contribute to 
the turn rather 
(Remember how hard it is to turn 


tnan serve as a drag. 


the wheels of your car unless it is in 
motion. ) 

Don't “ride” your brakes. It will 
make the aircraft harder to taxi and 
(Continued on page 70) 























Leading edge slats and 
swept wings featured Navy 
L-39 (Kingcobra) modified 
by NACA to test low-speed 
stability and stalling char- 
acteristics. Wool tufts 


show direction of airflow. 


Vickers Seagull has contra-rotating props, wings that pivot at roots. Swedish SAAB-29 is jet fighter with a British De Havilland Ghos 
Wings ‘tip up” for fast take-off, then return to normal for cruising engine. Wings are swept back. Speed is estimated at over 620 m.p 









HAVE YOU SEEN? continued 













Baby gas truck for small planes was built by Crosley. Tank holds 200 gallons of Tiny scooter is carried in Cessna 120 by its builder, 
gas, rear cabinet 25 gallons of oi In use at Zhan's airport, Amityville, N. Y Austin Diehl, Kahoka, Mo. It weighs only 7! pounds. 





Jensen helicopter has contra-rotors, unusual pitch 


control, can cruise at 80 m.p.h., carries two persons. 





North American T-28 trainer will be used to train Air Force pilots 
for fast jet planes. The new trainer will have a top speed of 292 


m.p.h., service ceiling of 31,650 feet, and tricycle landing gear 


DeHavilland Sea Vampire is jet-powered British carrier plane recently flown in U.S. Wing span of 38 ft. 4 in. is shorter than its RAF 


counterpart. Jet orifice and unusual arrangement of arresting hook are shown at upper right. Note long range tanks slung under the wings. 
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NEW FRENCHIES 








Aerosudest SE-3000 is prototype of six-place French helicopter. De- Fouga Mauboussin M-300 is prototype of three-place personal plane 
veloped from German Focke-Achgelis FA-223, it cruises at 55 m.p.h. powered by two 220-h.p. engines. Top speed is 202 m.p.h., cruise 164. 


Aerosudest SE-2310 is three-place sportplane 
powered by 140-h.p. Renault engine. It has top 
speed of 140 m.p.h. and cruises at 127 m.p.h. 


S.1.P.A. $-90 won 1947 French Government de- 
sian contest for a two-place 75-h.p. lightplane. 
lt has top speed of 122 m.p.h., cruises at 106. 
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Unusual design twins are Castel Mauboussin CM-100 (left) and CM-10. The powered version of the CM-I00 prototype is designed 


as a commercial transport and will carry 15 passengers. 


The CM-10 is designed as cargo glider with nose swinging on hinges for loading 


be 
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Test Pilot Herb Fisher was lost at dusk in a P-47 with $50,000 worth of precious research equipment aboard. 


By HERB FISHER 


Chief Test Pilot 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Propeller Divisioe 


INETY-NINE times out of 100, when smoke condi- 
tions prevail and horizontal visibility is restricted, you 
can see the ground directly bel: 

This story is about the 100th time hen I and my little 
P-47 ran into the exception that proves the rule 

It was a Saturday afternoon last year—the last day of 
a week in which the weather hadn't let us log a single 


hour of test flight at Caldwell-Wright Airport. Along 
about mid-afternoon the weatherman advised us we could 
depend on a break for an hour or t just before dusk 


The boys in the flight hangar were just thinking about 


going home for the weekend when I decided to take the 
Thunderbolt upstairs for some high-speed propeller cali- 
bration runs. The flight wouldn't last for more than an 


hour, the Weather Bureau quoted « 
looked rosy. 

A big chunk of the Eastern seaboard around New York 
was blanketed by industrial smoke and haze but I didn't 
let that deter me 
mental prop, and besides there was that old romance about 


tact, and everything 


We had to have the data on our experi- 


good visibility straight down tl h smoke 
As we climbed I began to wonder. The Thunderbolt is 


no laggard getting up there but it seemed to spend a lot 


Sure, you can always see down 


through smoke haze. Or can you? 


of time inside that smoky ink-well. And small wonder— 
we didn’t break out into the late afternoon sunshine until 
we had reached 11,000 feet. Bless that groundlubber who 
called it “contact”! 

I'd scheduled the 415 m.p.h. level runs for 20,000 feet 
on an east-west heading. After the first run, lasting about 
10 minutes, I took a look over the side just to reassure 
myself. No ground—not even straight down. Just an end- 
less, murky gray blanket as far as I could see. 

It took me somewhat less than a split second to decide 
that that was no place for me—especially when I found 
my range receiver was inoperative. The ship was also 
equipped with a special fixed experimental channel fre- 
quency, but that was no good for orientation. I used it 
to tell the boys at the field that I was discontinuing the 
tests. 

I learned in return that my dear wifey was waiting and 
listening at the hangar. Her orders were to make it fast 
—dinner was in the oven at home. I just had to chuckle 
to myself. There I was, lost at dusk in an indispensable, 
highly-instrumented test airplane, on top of an 11,000 foot 
solid smoke layer with no way of tuning in a range 01 


contacting air traffic control. (Continued on page 58) 
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Stinson Flying Station | 


FLYING 


Vagon for ’48. Cruising speed: 130 m.p.h. at 5000 feet. Non-stop flying 


— 


F ies 


range: 554 miles. 


lore and: more businessmen ane saying: 


‘My Stinson has more than paid for itself” 


Business men who fly Stinsons will 
tell vou: “My plane is one of the 
best investments I ever made!” 
These owners—many of whom 
had never flown a plane until in 
their 40’s or 50’s—are finding that 
a Stinson enables them to carry on 
their business much more efficiently, 
and gives them more leisure time. 
The new Stinson is so easy to 
fly that almost anyene who can 





“With my Stinson,” writes Manu 
Bert Noble, of Oakland, 


California, “I travel a comfortable 


facturer 


60.000 miles a year in 11 states— 
and still keep up with all my paper 
work in the office. Naturally, my 


x business is growing.” 


drive a car can learn how in about 
8 hours flving time. And it’s such 
a safe, comfortable, practical plane! 

It carries 4 people and baggage 
—or pilot and 640 cargo pounds. 
It’s spin-resistant—cruises at 130 
m.p.h. at 5000 feet, with a non- 
stop range of 554 miles. Quick take- 
offs and slow landings. 


No wonder today’s “fly-anywhere™ 
Stinson is America’s best-selling 






to mv leisure 


“My Stinson paid for itself 
in a few months, on routine 
business trips of 50 to 1.000 


miles and it adds plenty 


4-place plane! See your Stinson 
Dealer for a demonstration flight. 
For literature, write Stinson, Divi- 
sion, Dept. D, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


For 22 years, builders of 


America’s most useful personal planes 





Mr. Noble’s experience is by 


no means exceptional Let us 


show you haw this money- 


making idea might easily be 


time.” applied to your own business 








FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 


If you are a business or professional man inter- 
ested in learning to fly, we invite you to inquire 
about your Stinson dealer's free flight instruction 
plan. Write W. H. Klenke, General Sales Mana- 
ger, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. No obligation. 
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AIRCRAFT AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


OWNERS 
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Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service organization for the priv 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time 
voted to helping the indi 


VA olnces, ar 


id the percent of turndowns 
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T iv; pac STALL WARNING (Cont'd) 

s o make flying se - : ‘aaa 

sive. safer and more fu Latest evidence to be added to the al- 

“aes te aa Poe New eady-large file of proof in favor of stall- 
ashington embe 3 Z “ei 

a special AOPA edition of g indicators comes from the Civil 


letters and confidential aviation d 
ions expressed in this column are - 
sarily those of FLYING MAGAZINE rele 


The CAB has just 
f all U.S. air carrier 
ecide ndar year 1947. An 
AOPA study of this survey reveals some 
VA TROUBLES interesting facts—particularly because all 







nts f } 


ents for the Ca 
























OPA is compiling a file of letters from pilots involved in the accidents were 
veterans who applied for flight t: f bove average in flying skill. For in- 
ing but were turned down by the tance: 

Veterans’ Administration. While the | There is good reason to believe that 12 
differences of opinion -between the VA 1947's ait rier accidents could have 
and fixed-base operators are being left t een prevented by stall-warning indica- 
the operators’ trade organization in Wash- tors, 

ington (NATA, the National A Those 12 accidents killed 14 people an 
Trades Association), AOPA feels a r eriously injured foi 1 fact that should 
sponsibility to its members, both ope: ‘ ustify AOPA’s stand in favor 
tors and the individual veterans, who are f sta : indicators. 





having difficulty getting authorization 


aviation training. All GI’s who have bee! SUN GLASSES 








turned down by a VA regional office, and Because of frequent requests from 
who feel flight training would help then embers that AOPA recommend the 
in their chosen business professior best’ color and type of sun glass, a 
should write the details in a letter to heck was made with Air Force, Navy 
AOPA national headquarters. Operat I manufacturing sources. Answers 
should do likewise; sen stcard tell- ere varied. As accurately as it can be 
ing if applications are moving throug} narrowed down, AOPA imembers are ad- 





Lake front airstrip at Chicago will be the only city municipal airport to charge a 


landing fee for private pilots, according to a recent announcement by Chicago officials. 
AOPA hopes to be instrumental in having fee eliminated. Artist's sketch shows strip site. 
P g P 


vised as follows: 

The general shape of sun glasses worn 
by nearly all airmen is quite satisfactory 
used by Air 


and is widely 


It is the shape currently 
Force, Navy, the airlines, 
sold at all optical stores. 
Sun glasses do not injure the eyes so 
long as they are made of optically-perfect 
glass. But under no circumstances should 
flyers use cheap “ 
for flying; nearly all of them have seri- 


ous flaws in the glass. 


dime-store” sun glasses 


Three basic colors are approved by the 
authorities: green, rose-smoke and neu- 
tral (gray). To date, Air Force and Navy 
cannot agree to standardize on one color. 


CLEVELAND BITE 

City officials were working on a fuel 
tax for Cleveland Municipal Airport as 
this was written. The plan is to charge 
two cents per gallon for gasoline sold on 
the field—with one important exception: 
the airlines. Operators on the field are up 
in arms about it; most of them plan to ab- 
sorb one cent of the tax, charging the 
orivate flyer the other. AOPA is fighting 
he proposal, with the help of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. Meanwhile, it is 
reported that Cleveland 
this fee at its lake front air strip. 


T 
£ 
+ 
t 





aoes not pia 


1 
cnarge 


CHICAGO LAKE FRONT 

Landing fees are to be charged at Chi- 
cago’s new lake front air strip, city offi- 
cials announced recen and AOPA has 
been advised this ruling includes private 
flyers. National headquarters and the Ft. 
Dearborn AOPA Unit are taking the mat- 
ter up with city officials in the hope of 
eliminating the charge for private flyers, 





ly, 


a practice followed in many other cities 
having landing fees. Meanwhile, Chicago 
does not charge private flyers to land at 
either Chicago Municipal Airport or the 
city’s new Orchard Place field. 


EFFICIENCY RACE 

Private flyers in all parts of the country 
are setting up Efficiency Races, based on 
the formula established at the Philadel- 
phia Aviation Country Club, Wings Field, 
Ambler, Pa. Considerable impetus has 
been given the race by the AOPA Pilot 
Service Bulletin on the subject. That bul- 
letin has just been rewritten and a supply 
will be available for AOPA 
shortly. 


members 


PERSONAL PROPERTY LAWS 
AOPA national headquarters is 
rently compiling a 
breakdown of the pe rsonal property laws 
for the entire country. Personal pl 
are being subjected to these laws on an 
increasing scale, and AOPA is surveying 


effort to keep its mem- 


cur- 
county-by-county 


the country in an 


bers posted. When the survey is com- 


pleted members will be advised. 


VHF RECEIVER 
An AOPA airplane soon will test a new 
Fox VHF 


receiver which was recently 






received at national headquarters. The 
set weighs less than two pounds, covers 
the entire civilian VHF aircraft nd 
sells for $125. It is manufacture the 


Fox Radio Manufacturing Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex. A report on this set’s per- 
formance will appear in The Pitot in the 
near future. END 
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NO. 32 IN THE SERIES FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


"OVER THE PAST 18 years we've flown a lot of planes many places. But when it 
comes to high quality and dependability in aviation fuels and lubricants, 
we stick to one brand... that's Esso." 


asc 


Mrs. Dexter D. Coffin 
Dexter D. Coffin, (at right) Pres. & Treas 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Winsor Locks, Conn 








EARS' EXPERIENCE in the aviation business 

las taught me that the name Esso stands for the 

of quality and dependability in aviation 
ind lubricants I want for my customers and 

for myself." 

Titus P. Matusewic, Pres. & Treas. of 

Aviation Service Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


BEHIND EVERY AVIATION PRODUCT that bears 
the Esso name stands over 40 years of 


pioneering research. And today, in America’s 





largest and most complete petroleum 


AVIATION PRODUCTS an fol RF laboratories, over 2000 research scientists 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED and technicians are constantly at work... 
7 i : eas, ~ es making sure that Esso Aviation Fuels 

: Soi 


and Lubricants remain the high-quality 


products that Ayers can depend on. 
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Russian Plane Production 


(Continued from page 20 


aircraft production had it not been fo1 
the hundreds of million of pounds of 
aluminum received through l 
nearly all of which came from the Unite 
States. Herein lies the real 
the present day Russian aircraft poten- 
tial. 

Russia’s aircraft industry is no bette 
than what goes into it and 
Under former five-year pla! 
and design work was centralized main] 
at the ZAGI. Recently, however, design 
work has been spread throughout a num- 
ber of the state factories and in le 
course each factory will have its own de- 
sign department. 

The Russian aeronautical laboratorie 
until recently devoted th 
most exclusively to adaptin 
methods and designs to Russiar 
But in the past few years a distinct]; 
individual style has manifested itself 
Such famous designers as Tupole 
Ilyushin, Yakovlev and Lavotchkin ar 
demonstrating their ability t 
thinking as well as to cop) 
British and German design 

The advent of highly skilled Naz 
nautical engineers has been a real boo: 
Not only have the Russians been fortunate 
in getting some of the best German talent, 
but either through reparations or captive 
areas they have also been able to obtain 
some of the outstanding German plant 
facilities, particularly in Saxony. 

An improved version of the Messer- 
schmitt Me-262-A, manufactured in Rus- 
sian-held Germany as 
U‘S.S.R., has U.S. Air Force o 
ried. When the earlier version of this 
twin-jet fighter was brought to the U.S 
for reassembly and testing, it outpe 
formed our current first line jet fighters 

The main effort is still to ] 
facilities and produce aircra 
and Siberia, however. Today 
have over 20 modern airplar 
operation, supplied mostly 
German and some Russian 
and using much basic Gerr 
know-how. Although mar Z 
east of the Urals, many still remain 
the west where transportation, power and 





1enda-lease 


secret 























well as in the 





Clais 











raw materials are more accessible 
abundant. Even today two of the ge 
airplane plants are in the west, one 
Gorki and another in the suburbs of Mos 
cow proper. The Gorki plant is believe 


to have over 20.000 emplovees and be 
than 1.350,000 square feet devoted to fir 
assembly. 

Much Russian aeronautical sciences 
research is still centered in and 
Moscow; only recently (1947) the A 
emy of Aircraft Industry was establis! 
in Moscow to train supervisory an 
nical personnel. Today the pl 
Urals and Siberia include those | 
at Ufa, Voroshilov, Khal : 
molsk, Irkutsk, Tomsk 
lovsk. 

The Russian aviation industry. tl 
progressing rapidly in k I 
not so efficient as our industry in the 
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sf sy 
S., but it possesses modern tools, facili- 
Its inefficiency lies 
Russian lack of 


t1eSs anda 


ainly in the 


equipment 
general 
know-how and unfamiliarity 
There is every reason to believe 
training and ex- 


with ma- 





it through intensive 
perience this difficulty will be overcome 
the next few years. 
The Russians are just going into quan- 
production on jet airplanes and en- 
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ines. Nearly all 


re concentrated on fighter aircraft where 


Soviet production efforts 





good Germ: lesigns have been avail- 

ble It is de however, if even 50 
er cent oI to fighter Jutput 1s jets 
nougn time e€ a corrective measure 
ere x 


engine fighters are 


Yak reciprocating 
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still being produced in quantity at the 
Chakalov plant No. 153, IL-2 transports 
at the Voroshilov plant outside of Vladi- 
vostok, and Tupolev 2s at the Tretyakov 
plant. Although jet engines are being 
produced in some quantity, reciprocating 
engines provide the bulk of the Soviet 
engine output, with mass production 
being concentrated on a duplicate of the 


Wright R-3350 for use in their four- 
engined bombers and transports. Two of 


the biggest engine plants today are still 
located west of the Urals at Molotov and 
UFA. The Molotov plant has been stated 
to have an annual capacity of over 10,000 
reciprocating engines. 

The real problem in expanding Soviet 
aircraft industry lies in obtaining an ade- 
quate source of raw and semi-fabricated 
materials. Primary aluminum, electric 
power and synthetic rubber are the trou- 
ble spots. Significant evidence of this is 
that all new Russian primary trainers 
are being built of wood. The same situa- 
tion is true in most of the satellite coun- 
tries. 

Many of the combat fighters such as 
the Yak-3 also are using wings covered 
with plywood. Aluminum can’t be re- 
duced without electricity and Russia lost 
44 per cent of her pre-war generating ca- 
pacity through Nazi destruction. What 
capacity she has and is building is run 
inefficiently under the Russian Commu- 
nist system. It takes over five times as 
many people to generate the same power 
in Russia as it does in the United States. 
But over and above the electricity short- 
age there is a basic shortage of primary 
aluminum production, the Soviet aircraft 
industry's biggest and most immediate 
problem. 

In 1943 the U. S. produced 1,840,000,000 
pounds of primary aluminum compared 
with Russia’s 137,148,000 pounds—less 
than 10 per cent of our production. In 
1947 Russia was estimated to have pro- 
duced only 288,000,000 pounds of primary 
aluminum, the largest year in her his- 
tory. She added to this total by large im- 
ports from Norway and production from, 
satellite and occupied countries. In this 


fashion she may have received at the 
outside another 80,000,000 pounds of 
metal. 


Yet this is not nearly enough. She has 
tried to finance aluminum production fa- 
cilities in Norway, where power is plen- 
tiful and cheap, so that she can monopo- 
lize its output. Norway plans to produce 
nearly 140,000,000 pounds annually, yet 
her own consumption is hardly 10,000,000 
pounds a year! Russia is offering to buy 
anywhere; she needs aluminum desper- 
ately. 

Under the Soviet’s present Five-Year- 
Plan it is hoped by 1950 to have the huge 
Bogoslovsk plant in the western Urals 
producing one and one-half times as 
much as the entire country’s pre-war 
output of 130,000,000 pounds of primary 
metal. 

Secondary metal from well-segregated 
scrap, plus a small amount of primary 
metal for sweetening, is also important. 
At one point during the war the U. S. 
had such efficient scrap segregation and 
reprocessing that we added nearly 50 per 
cent to our primary supply. These meth- 
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I/ 
Be’ prepared 


for what's ahead! 


eee Get NORTHROP 
Aircraft & Engine Mechanics 
Training 


At Northrop, bomber engines give you 

experience in repair, overhaul, instal- 

lation and testing of the largest types 
of aircraft power plants. 


On the busy Northrop flight line you 

gain broad experience on aircraft rang- 

ing from single-seaters to multi-engine 
military craft. 


On mile-long Northrop Field, with 

Northrop plants to east and west, the 

Institute is in the midst of a busy center 
of aviation activities. 


NOW is the time to start getting prepared for the future. The 
trained man -has all the advantages. The certificated Air- 
craft and Engine Mechanic is a key man in all branches of Aviation. 
Get your A & E training—be ready for important duties, top pay, 
leadership, and a lifelong career with security and success. 


Come to Northrop and get the big advantages of A & E 
training in the midst of important, large-scale aviation activities 
... training with direct aviation “know-how”... training based on 


the long experience of a major employer of thousands of engineers, 
technicians, and mechanics. 





SEND CGUPON NOW for complete information and early starting 
dates of 50-weeks A & E Course—approved by Civil Aeronautics 
scien ; Administration—and 2-year Aeronautical Engineering course. 


—— | NORTHROP 
YOUR 2-WAY TICKET eh \ Al ti 19 itidved, 


TO SUCCE SS Division of Northrop Aircraft, inc. 


Your 2-way ticket to success is 


ose 1519 East Broadway 

Northrop training and your A & E prot Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
certificate. Northrop A & E graduates PS FSSC SS SSCS S ESSE ETE SEH EES SE TTS SSE THESES THEE TEETER EEE EEE EERE 
hold important jobs with all major NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE : 
airlines —in the U.S. and abroad — with 1519 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif : 
many other leading aviation com- Please send me the Institute catalog and complete informa- * 
panies, and in Northrop’s own plants. —— tion, including starting dates of classes. I am interested in : 
Students are spoken for well ahead : () Aircraft and Engine Mechanics (A & E) () Aeronautical Engineering 
of graduation. : _ : 
Be prepared for the future. Train at -4 — _ : 
Northrop—where the facilities, equip- Send Coupon ¢, Nome : 
ment, instructor personnel, training for Catalog : . 
methods, and interest in students dC | : pram — - es : 
reflect the high standards for which an omp ete - , - : 
the Northrop name is known Information : : 
throughout Aviation. : City — a mes : 
s Check one C) Veteran C In Service C) Civilian : 
APPROVED FOR VETE RANS SDacsesheniehisesehigciaiithindedemilibaeiiidiannl i 
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1d it is a well-known fact that ing transports. New twin- and four-en- 





ods have never been prat tice to any ex- snortage 


tent in Europe or Russia, thus reducing the large Swedish bearing industry is  gined planes are being developed for both 


1 orders as far as five years military and civil uses, with cargo-carry 





their maximum output even farthe1 ked up witl 
It is safe, therefore, to generalize that idvance, much of it on consignment to ing a prime requirement in both. Three 
if Russia today used about the same e U.S But this isn’t enough. Every new four-engined transports may soon be 


portion of aircraft types and aluminun effort is being made to obtain bearings in operation—one of them, the IL-18, re- 


the U. S. did during Wor W II igh her satellite states which in turn cently entered the Moscow-Khabarovsk 
tried to build an offer é fleet ist obtain some from the United States run 

would be difficult for 1 Great Britair Here is where we stand then 

21,000 plans ea In the What of the aircraft plants of Russias @ Although the Russian aircraft indu 


le try has more capacity today than it is 


f 
' 


more than 
past four years, furthermore, th 


has been towards ( é ft It is true they have factories—many of able to use effectively, it is still consider- 
in both the fighter ar bombe! I é ch the lave received as reparations ably behind the United States in develop- 
The B-29 has an airfran eight of Germar A se factory at Rib- ment, design and mechanical know-how. 


proximately 50,000 pour B ing 5.0 Poland, for example, is devoted to @ The pressing need for other items in 











B-29’s a year plus necessal nufacturing reci C n- the Soviet economy has made it necessary 
absorb all of Russia’s native prin é Most of its faciliti he for some of the wartime aircraft plants 
aluminum productior I he tents of seven Gert its to be converted into civil production 
into her imports al t nt I! 1d € tne na- Boats, beds, kitchen utensils, agricultural 
pacity. Considering he vailable e te Large segmen i r= machinery, tractors, and tires are being 
num capacity, it is diff elieve t er and Heinkel aircraft works have built in converted raft plants 

Russia is now producing more than 14,0} een transferred to Poland as reparations @ Potentially, the ited States has the 
to 18,000 military aircraft per ye ( But none of the satellite countries have edge. It seems doubtful, even the 
these. probably not more t n 1,200 t eel allowé u I uce any muiltary € xpanding raw material situation and tne 


1,500 could possibly be efficient nes larger than primary trainers! Even development and production of synthetic 
range bombers of the Tupolev Tu-7 the transports te te haven't exceeded items, that Russia will be in any position 
B-29 type. the size of the Beechcraft 18. As time to produce aircraft in the quantity or of 

In 1944, remember, the U. S. sent t goes on it becomes obvious that the satel- the quality capable of being manufac- 
Russia under Lend-Leas« er 320,000,000 te plants and their people are not fully tured in the United States for at least 
pounds of aluminum—more than Rus t ted. Much of their production arrives another five years 
irts and components to be @® Actually, Russia is out-producing the 


total primary production in 1947 Russia as 
ft United States in military and tactical air- 


greatest effort so far ed in the assem f Russian aircra 


The Soviet aircraft ir try | é The role of the expanding civil airlines craft today by a ratio of at least five to 
eral other shortages which might be mportant. The U.S. alone delivered one. Even under the impetus of newly 
severe in the event of Natu er 700 twin-engined transports to the authorized U. S. production it is doubtful 
synthetic rubber ars most ime re Soviets under Lend-Lease. The airlines if we will approach a figure which will 
uisites in the building of ft. I é e one of the most rapidly developing be equal to one-third of Russia’s current 
of war Russia woul to t ts of Russia’s national economy. By output. 
natural rubber thous f é e e! of this ye total route miles @ Each day becomes a definite asset to 
virtually impossible tior She expected to be 137,500, compared with Russia’s military ght, especially to her 
not had the time r S 1 S 95,503 at the end ol aircraft industry. Each day she gains on 
the complex synthe 447. By 1950 F has a targe yf ! 
would need. Certair et s 240.000 airfreight annu- @ Here is the estimated production of 





f ermal The loss of 58 cent of Russian Russian airplanes for 1948: 


Captive Capacity I Yi 
much needed know-h t f i id rolling st plus under-devel- ombers 1.500-1.800 
takes time. Anothe tage } ent of rail highways, has yombers 3.000-4.000 
we and our enemies V d V é f re e of airlines 5.000-6.800 





found extremely vex i freight Transports 1,200-1,400 
f ‘ . t T than 10 t of Russ S Trainiz tilit civil 3.000-4.000 


| 1! 1] + y 
Dall and rolier antirl n be g mu vlore | € I issla iVvl ining, utl 


sia has already been f t industr’ evote Oo mant 


13.700-18.000 





Production of this many 


the usual accompa 











i would use fron o 325 million pounds 
of aluminum per year, or more than Rus- 
sia’s entire primary output for 1947—and 

probably neari\ equal to her over-all 
output, including secondary and scrap 
sources. Thus Russia must still be de- 
pendent upon the importation ol 
from outside sources and from captive 








piants 
If Russia continues to develop he: 


economy unhampered at her present rate 





there is every reason to believe tnat 
vithin 5 to 10 ears She will have an 
alrcrait capacity nearly aS great aS tat 


which was developed | the United 


States during World War II 











It is also believed by many experts tnat 
by the end of another five ears Russia 
not Or N1il I ve atomic DomopDSs Vnicr 
many authoritie e¢ tnat sne s ea 
testing Dut ais Vlil be 1n a position to 
produce the! uty along ith tne 

ircralt to car! them 

FLYING These are the facts to the best of I 
want TC ne euromet pilot nowledgse It ould be {fo to lgnore 
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Here’s how an AEROMATIC Propeller 
steps up plane performance 
.. . AUTOMATICALLY!” 


Look at the 4 diagrams above. They show how an Aeromatic Propeller gets the 
most out of your plane. Whether taking off, climbing, cruising or landing, you're sure 
of peak performance . . . because your Aeromatic Propeller automatically selects the 
correct pitch for every flight condition. No extra instruments to watch . . . no controls 
to fiddle with. Aeromatic Propellers are the only completely automatic propellers on 
the market. 


Write for information! If you own a plane or plan to buy one, enjoy the extra 
Drei performance of an Aeromatic Propeller. Write to your aircraft manufacturer or distribu- 
tor and ask about an Aeromatic for your plane. Or drop us a line for your free Aeromatic 


booklet. Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic Propeller Dept., 210 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md 


AEROMATICS ARE AVAILABLE FOR THESE PLANES... 

ARE BEING APPROVED FOR OTHER MAKES AND MODELS 
Stinson Voyager, Flying Station Wagon & L-5 * Cessna 120, 140 & 165 Airmaster 
Piper Super Cruiser & Family Cruiser * Swift 125 * 


Ryan Navion 
Grumman Widgeon * 


Bellanca Cruisair * Ercoupe °* Fairchild 24 
Also available for numerous foreign models 


yt 


The propeller with a brain : 


nat 





odaiis for your personal plane 


Air-Controlled Automatic Propeller—ticensed under Patents of Evere! Propeller Corp. 
END 
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LOGGING 
TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


IMAGINE THAT. Well. alittle C.&S THEME SONG FOR THE WEATHER PILOT 
stewardess writes to the editor and iome on the Range 
says that the way I’m exposing stew- so 8 
ardesses (in public) is shame and Did you hear what the battery said 
that I am a cad, a mere cad and a har teninntneenne” 
good deal more mere than st. I N 
suppose that my insight into women Die cscehiaal 
and especially stewardesses is asto 
ishing to some. How I do i hougl nar, 
is simple. I just imagine that I am SHAKESPEARE ON AVIATION 
stewardess and then notics hat In . nie’ py ia Sepang 
thinking. Brother! Sl 7 diets sink "g 
The Merry Wives oj 
Metis Windsor. Act III, scene 5. 
There are a lot more 
than birds. per ce 
a MONTHLY EPITAPH 
TRUTH AND FICTION take a chance was always 
You remember my story in tl eS. # 
August issue called “Memoirs Befors He lies here now—for a chance 
Take-Off” which was about re , 
airliner getting ready to g We ~< * * 
some airline officials approached me GENIUS AT WORK 
(from down wind) * , = be ATCH a sleek and simmering DC-6 
more or less polite protests rancing across the blue, a beauti- 














“Just what,” I puts sight indeed—except for ene thing 
is your objection ir the ardent argentic wings, as 
that I was writing abou k itiful as alabaster, there flows a 
believe or dream airline Sty little river of dirty oil from each 

“Well,” they comes back vas e. This has a Ss worried the 
much like our real ones gers who seem to hold to the 

o o “ ea that the should stay in- 

Now that it has beer Ss 
make time go every which y A passenger wou ; the captain 
bend space to fit our stan 9 and show him the flow of oogly 
sles Giiatiiieinin diame sini vn oll, worriedly ask him what he 
ing influence ynt about it, and as often as not 

aa the captain, having nothing better to 
replies, “Not very ne is it?” 

Sadie the Stewardes The harassed stewardesses get tired 
difference between an engine¢ I nswering such questions several 
artist is that one works wi 1 nes on each tri : now they 
while the other plays TY cane Brinn 

I Those are Trot & Whinny 
~ * * nes, mister, and they’re like wolves 

OUR weary reporter is tempte en they ain't Olin’ they ain’t in 

get into the Air Force since N ‘ 
announced its little fighter (XF-79 enius was s 1 an idea 
where the pilot lies vn at the r se } cr g e engl 
trols This is to avol kou I € Ince e it or 
it doesn't make any diffe ev f o back over 
is for, the idea is att é The 3 the ri 
just one improvement I can en pe 
of a stewardess or t € )1 
back é ter tl 

It 2 ng to oO r 
to go up to the fl — f 
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Tentative specifications have been pre- 
pared by CAA for a low-priced receiver 
for private flyers but, to date, doubts as 
to the potential market have dampened 
the enthusiasm of interested manufac- 
turers. The only way seen to break this 
deadlock is to subsidize the development 
of such a receiver, even in advance of an 
assured market. It is that the 
development of such a unit would create 
a potential market for this equipment by 
adding substantially to the utility of per- 
sonal aircraft.” Although the wording is 


believed 


somewhat formal, the point is there in 
unmistakable language 
The fact that these recommendations 


are stated in such detail is largely the 
result of AOPA efforts. AOPA pointed 
out that a network of aids not usable by 
all aircraft would be a short-sighted sys- 


tem. Particularly, AOPA insisted on in- 
clusion of the words “low cost.” Aviation 
equipment can be made lightweight 


} 


through good design—but both good de- 
sign and a volume market are required 
to make a unit low priced. 

A third promise for 
the recommendations 
of both GCA and 
Remembering the bitter controversy 
about two and their 
relative merits, the GCA advocates may 
wonder which end of the stick they were 
handed. The committee stated that either 
or both should be installed according to 
the f the aircraft using 
the airport, as the two equipments are 


aSsistance ilies In 
for the adoption 
ILS as standard aids 


these equipments 


requirements « 


complementary 

This is a refreshing viewpoint. How- 
ever, the men sitting around the confer- 
ence table were flyers first and committee 
members second. The discussions did not 
revolve around the controversial advan- 
A cold, clear look 
at the requirements for handling all types 
of aircraft revealed the following points 

1. Lightplanes cannot carry the weight 
of ILS receivers 
expected to practice constantly to main- 
tain proficiency in a difficult maneuver 
involving the safety of life and aircraft. 

2. High density air traffic 
would require a staggering number of 
GCA voice In addition 
burden on the GCA controllers and tower 
unendurable The 


procedure, in 


tages of either system. 


nor can their pilots be 


scheduled 


channels the 


operators would be 


present approach control 


which airplanes are fed from stacks into 
their final approach 
] 


iow 


is a much less crit- 


ical operation ever, it requires a 


surprising amount of coordination be- 


tween pilots and the approach centrollers 

i large voiume I volce comn 

The committee felt it would be 

extreme ¢ solely on GCA 
t scr € 

Comm nte , 
( yme ILS. eve 

I ( n 

1. The m é 
GCA 5 
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CARGO-CARRYING FEATURE of the 
Navion is of importance to either mil- 
itary or business user. The Navion’s 
exclusive rolling and removable can- 
opy makes possible the loading of 
extremely bulky objects such as this 
transport plane wheel. Up to 645 Ibs. 
in 55 cu. ft. of space can be carried. 











AGAIN ARMY BUYS 
RUGGED NAVIONS 





‘ 


HERE’S ONE OF THE 4-PLACE NAVIONS now in the United States Army service. Except for its military 
insignia, and certain military equipment, the L-17 Navion is the same as thsstandard Ryan Navion. 





DEMONSTRATION involving 
taxiing through sand, ruts and 
heavy brush brought out the 
ability of the thick-skinned, all- 
metal Navion to withstand heavy 
duty usage. Tests of cross-wind 
take-offs and landings also em- 
phasized the advantage of the 
Navion’s sturdy tricycle gear with 
its large steerable nosewheel. 


The Thoroughly Proven Post-War Plane 
Srely on Styan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY ° 110 LINDBERGH FIELD. SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 


































158 Ryan Navions 
To See Service With 
United States Army 


A NEW ARMY ORDER for 158 Ryan Navion: 
cently announced, brings the total of t 
sturdiest of modern 4-place planes 
Army service to 241. First Navion ord 
were placed in 1947 following evaluat 
of quotations and testing of all 4-pl 
planes entered in an Army competitio 

The Army’s repeat purchase of Navi 
is of particular interest to business 4 
personal plane pilots because military s 
ice operation of these planes is regulé 
under more severe conditions than civi 
owners would normally encounter. 

An important fact which makes 
Navion adaptable to Army service is 
ability to operate safely in and out of s 
fields, together with its excellent all-aro 
performance, roominess and exception 
rugged construction. 

The Navion is widely recognized as 
standing for its 360-degree visibility an 
over-the-nose vision when flying and 
ing. It also excels in smooth riding—eve 
rough air—a point which contributes m 
to relaxed, fatigueless flying. Exception 
safe and easy to fly because of its fine s 
resistant characteristics and built-in c 
dination of controls, the Navion is the sa 
most practical and efficient 4-place p 


WRITE FOR FREE NAVION TRI 


So you can see how the Navion can be used p 
ably for your transportation, we would like t 
a Navion and pilot at your disposal for your 
business trip—absol&ttely free. Write for illust 
booklet and name of Ryan Navion dealer who 
arrange flight demonstration at your conveni 


—_ 
—— 
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be installed—in accordance with oper- 
ational requirements. It looks like the 
Gordian knot has been cut, much to the 
relief of everyone with a stake in avi- 


ation. 
Private aircraft owners will be bene- 
fited by the installation of VHF direction 


tati 


finders. These are ground station 
ing the same general purpose as the well- 
known low frequency DF nets uss 
the location of lost airplanes. However, 
each VHF station operates independently 
No special equipment in the airplane is 





serv- 





required. In order to obtain the bearing 
of an aircraft, the ground station oper- 
ator requests the pilot to turn on his 
voice transmitter, and the azimuth of the 


plane is shown almost instantaneously or 
a cathode ray tube. The All-Weather Fly 
ing Division of the Air Forces has four 
this equipment useful so long as tra 
is not too heavy. Its pr 





the reason for its recommendation—is 
provide additional protection 
used by planes carrying minimum equi 


ment. 

So far we have covered only fully-de- 
veloped aids which are to be installe 
immediately. This equipment will be us¢ 
ful for a number of years. The goal, how 


ever, is to permit a flow of IFR 
equal to that under VFR, and the 





sensus of the committee was 
facilities would permit a capacity of only 
67 per cent of the desired amount. What 


FLYING 


yuld the final equipment look like? 


The committee’s purpose was not to work 


yut all the details of the future system 


it to describe what the function of each 
the components 


ece should be ana how 
hould fit together. In some cases it was 


ssible to be quite specific as to how a 


ular function should be performed 









The recommendations show a realization 
f the lightplane problem and a determi- 
tion to do something abo. 1t it. 
The dominant role to be played by sur- 
nee radar is gratifying Fewel! 
xpensive meters and gadgets will clutter 
cockpit—instruments to be carefully 
tched yet only half-trusted. The same 
result was reached by a more philo- 
phical approach: a listing of all the 
eces of information required in the air- 
ane (and how they should be shown) 
in order to fly safely and expeditiously 


A to B, regardless of pilot skill, type 
iircraft, its mission or its route. As the 
grew it became obvious that there 
uldn’t be room even on a DC-6 instru- 
nt panel to display all the information 
ss extremely complex combinations 
levised Fur- 


f meters and dials 
] ld have to be a 





hermore, the puliot 


mbination of Argus and Superman to 





see interpret and act upon the mass of 
formation displayed before him 
The answer seemed to be to provide 


pilot with some sort of a picture of 


he things that he needs to know in order 
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HERE’S no room tor rgument 
about the relative merits of 
big airport layout, according 
Air Line Pilot, official magazins 
the Air Line Pilots Association. The 


parallel runway plar heaps 
safer, conserves space re uces ex 
cessive taxiing, and makes for bette 
traffic flow and air traffic contro 
The two sketches picture here 


show these advantage raphi 
ALPA says. Although they ers 
an optical illusion of uns 

way lengths, both plans are draw? 
on the same scale and provide f 


eight 10,000-foot runway 


The parallel plan offers take-off 





PARALLEL OR TANGENTIAL? 
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to navigate safely in traffic. This is such 
a new idea that much work will be neces- 
sary in order to decide just how to show 
the desired information. Incidentally, an 
air navigation and traffic control system 
employing pictorial presentation is under 
field test by the Air Force and may prove 
to be a step in the right direction. 

The committee also decided that a “sit- 
uation picture” is even more necessary 
for traffic controllers than it is for the 
pilot. The men on the ground must be able 
to visualize the constantly changing traf- 
fic pattern very clearly; otherwise the 
flow must be reduced to provide safety 
Much has been written about the short- 
comings of our present Airways Traffic 
Control System. It’s poor, as everyone 
knows. This problem received more at- 
tention than anything else and it’s being 
conservative to say that substanial prog- 
ress was made. 

If you have a nasty, suspicious mind 
you may wonder whether the price for 
consideration of private flying interest is 
higher than you care to pay. However, 
there’s no gimmick in the set-up. Here’s 
why. The underlying necessity behind 
the committee’s work was the real need 
for a comprehensive system directly ap- 
plicable to military needs. We do not 
have such a system now and there’s rea- 


son to believe we may need one soon. A 
tremendous amount of taxpayers’ money 
would be saved if it were possible to use 
this military system for all types of civil 
airplanes as well. It was up to the com- 
mittee to see whether such a combination 
could be devised—without sacrificing or 
compromising the utility to any type of 
user, 

The requirements for lightplane navi- 
gation and traffic control are similar in 
many respects to those for fighter planes 
Size and weight of radio gear must be 
held to an absolute minimum for both 
The instrument panel is small. The pilot 
is the entire crew—he must fly, navigate 
and handle communications single 
handed. The equipment must be simple 
to use. In general, the bulk of travel by 
both types is off-airways—direct to target 
or to destination. 

Also, neither type of operation lends 
itself to scheduling. Complete freedom of 
movement is desirable. This means that 
the traffic density at the “terminal’’ may 


easily go from zero to saturation with 


little warning. The same scramble occurs 
over a fighter strip at the end of a mission 
as that over an airport with an approach- 
ing thunderstorm. There are many other 
similarities but these illustrations are 
ypical. The committee recognized them 
and in laying out a comprehensive mili- 
tary program was able to help private 
flying too. You may never fly an F-80, 
but the radio gear in it will be a lot like 
he equipment in your own plane. 

The first effects of the program will be 
felt soon. Manufacturers are already at 
work on a low-cost VOR receiver. Money 
for more GCA’s has been appropriated 
and the first production contract awarded. 
The CAA is doing the necessary Spade 
work before beginning the overhaul! of 
Airways Traffic Control. So don’t get dis- 
couraged and sell your plane; better days 


are coming. END 
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Learn AVIATION 











AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY IN PEACE OR WAR 





is what YOU make it... An AVIATION CAREER 
offers YOU a great FUTURE... If YOU are ambitious 


Spectacular new aircraft, jet and rocket propulsion, gas turbine 
engines, sonic and super-sonic speeds together with many other 
new developments, demand engineering and technical training 
that will enable you to contribute to, and share in the new 
aeronautical progress. 

This means new and more opportunities than ever before. It 
places new responsibilities squarely upon the type of training 
you receive. Your progress, achievement, success and advance- 
ment depend upon you and the training you receive. 


MAXIMUM TRAINING 


At Cal-Aero Technical Institute, with its 19 years of experience, 
you get thorough training that safeguards your opportunity. In 
close liaison with major aircraft concerns, “Cal-Aero” courses are 
kept up-to-the-minute, and you learn in a way that the very men 
who employ you KNOW you should learn. Upon graduation, 
you will be an aviation expert and fully qualified to hold a re- 
munerative and responsible position in today’s aircraft industry 

. forging ahead steadily and adding more dollars to your pay 
check all the rest of your life. 


IN MINIMUM TIME... 


with up-to-the-minute modern “live” training equipment, including helicopters, jets, rockets and wind tunnel. 
The courses are complete, intensive and highly concentrated, with all non-essentials. eliminated. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


2-YEAR COURSE... intensive, practical training corresponding to 
normal progress through an engineering department. This train- 
ing is kept abreast of research, development, technical and sci- 
entific advances through our special staff-arrangement with many 
large aircraft concerns. You learn in a way that qualifies you for 
success and leadership, and assures you a well paid, secure future. 


MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


1-YEAR COURSE... fully approved by CAA for Engine and Airplane 
License. Our individual instruction methods permit 
students to enter any month and secure the entire 
intensive course, which exceeds CAA requirements. 






TRAIN IN 
SUNNY SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 







fhe iL A INSTITUTE) 


¥ 
La 


“GRAND C 


GLENDALE 1, 


NTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


ey ti ey County CALIFORNIA y 
©. *, 


iim 


It prepares you for a prosperous, successful and secure future. 
WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE—THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT... 
Established in 1929, Cal-Aero Technical Institute has grown up 
with Aviation. It is one of the oldest and largest aeronautical 
schools in the world, with students in attendance from 48 states 
and more than a dozen overseas countries. “Cal-Aero” has more 
than 7,000 successful graduates in addition to 26,000 pilots and 
7,500 mechanics trained for the U.S. Army, Navy and Royal Air 
Forces. It is located on its own famous airport, Grand Central 
Air Terminal, in the Hollywood-Los Angeles metropolitan area 
in Glendale — the Heart of Southern California’s Giant Aircraft 
Industry. Send coupon now for full details... 

Board and room are now available right here on Grand Central 
Airport... Transportation is no problem. 
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SAVE ON 
PARTS! 


@ Standard AN Parts, Small Tools, Hardware 
and Equipment for Republic Seabees and 
other Aircraft. All materia! in prime 
condition. 











109 GOODRICH 
AIRCRAFT TIRES 
AND TUBES 


Factory new, nylon, 4 ply, 7.00x8 











AIRCRAFT CARPET 


1560 yards (80 rolls), factory new 
mohair, rust color No. 4259, 54° wide. “%4 
thick, 39 oz. per square yard. Manufactured 
by Collins & Aikmann Corp. 


cur'ed 


765 yards (20 rolls), factory new, grey color 
No. 1739, 54” wide, *46” thick, waterproof- 
treated backing. Manufactured by Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc. 





447 AUTOLITE BATTERIES 


Factory new, No. CF 129, 12 volt, 6 cell, amp. hrs 
copacity: 5 hrs. rate 54, 20 hrs. rate 68. We 
charge 


107 GOULD BATTERIES 


24 volt, 34 amp. Dry Cell 











57 BENDIX RECEIVERS 
Type MR-11 


23 BENDIX TRANSMITTERS 
Type TA-12B 


173 BELMONT ANTENNAS 
Type AS-278 ARMS 


527 BELMONT ADAPTERS 
Type PL-293 





ELASTIC SHOCK CORD 
16,800 Ft. %” dia.|6,500 Ft. %2” dio 
22,000 Ft. %6" dia.| 2,800 Ft. *%." dia 











INSTRUMENTS 


Altimeters, Clocks, Compasses 
pressure, manifold, oil pressure and other 
types. Indicators—Airspeed, Ball Bank, Bank & 
Turn, Speed. ‘nstrument Panels, Tachometers 
Many others! 


Gauges—Fue 





SMALL TOOLS 


Abrasive cutters and holders, Dimple 
Drills, Key Seat Cutters, Leach Dimple 
Pilots for Dimple Sets, Punches, Punches for 


0 O° 


® ® 
7 w 











Weidemann, Router Skin Fasteners, Screw 
Dimple Punch. Many other 

Send us your specific inquiries on PART 
HARDWARE and EQU.PMENT! Large stock 


available for your requirement 


COMMERCIAL SURPLUS 
SALES CO., INC: 


2401 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 23, Md 
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Rotate 


(Continued from page 28) 


chandelles than Jack here, but he’s bet- 
ter on stalls. If we’re both giving a stu- 
dent dual he gets the benefit of our 
combined talents and consequently is a 
heck of a lot better for it.’ 

When flying with several instructors a 
student naturally receives a variety of 
viewpoints which, contrary to popular 
belief, appear to clarify the principle to 
the student 

At Capitol, students appear to develop 
their own particular brand of flying more 
quickly, instead of merely imitating the 
I asked one student if he felt 
like flying first one way with one instruc- 
tor and then another way to please the 
next one “Well at first I did,” he said, 

it it wasn’t long until I was just flying 

way, and the different instructors 
would straighten me out when I was 
ng It gave me a lot of confidence.” 

At Capitol, there is no such thing as 


instructors. 


ecCKITISs, 


which in itself can be quite 
item. Even in civilian flying some are 
bject to its muddling effects, although 
no student today flies under the kind of 
strain cadets did during the war. Since 
tudents are now accustomed to going 
ip with different voices and different 

hes on the they take the 
pilot up with a free and easy mind 
about is their fly- 


ing, and tney aont appeal 


controls, 





they have to think 
worried about 
ger’s reaction will be. 

A feature which helps sell rotation to 
the student is the fact he rarely has to 

yn an instructor. No matter how 
flight adheres to its 
hedule it seems that a fistful of stu- 
ents, all yearning for 


what the strange 


SELLY a schoo] 
lual, always de- 
scends at one time on one poor instruc- 
1g him no choice but to meter 
his time a little with each, or fly hour 
keep the rest 
neither of which satisfies anyone 


eavin 
eriods and waiting 

By the 

same token, each instructor now logs ap- 

yximately the same number of hours a 

th. Previously, one instructor often 

in appreciably more time than the 

est just because for that period his stu- 
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dents would fly more regularly. On the 
other hand, the next instructor’s students 
might all have colds, or quit—or for some 
reason stop flying. There he'd sit, twid- 
dling his thumbs. Nobody waits when 
you rotate. 

Rotation has finally erased those ruts 
instructors sometimes crawl into. Stu- 
dents might as well face the facts: in- 
structors get a little weary of seeing the 
same necks and the same ears hour after 
hour. (Students get tired of hearing the 
same voice, too.) But with the new set- 
up, although it added work, came new 
zest and a cheerful feeling of cooperation 
around Capitol’s office and pilots’ lounge. 
In short, everyone took a brighter view of 
the whole business. And switching the 
students around has sharpened up the 
instructors’ flying too. If the fellow giv- 
ing dual gets bored, he is apt to sluff off 
on his teaching. But if he knows the next 
dual period will be given by someone 
else, he is going to see to it that what he 
tells a student and what he demonstrates 
is absolutely correct in every detail. 

I checked a 19-year-old ex-Navy boy 
who had received his private 
about a week before, with a total of 33:51 
dual and 38:56 solo, and had had the dis- 
advantage of accumulating this flying 
throughout the winter. Because of his 
working hours, he was able to fly with 
regularity, weather permitting 
Since passing the flight test he had been 
busy checking out in different and larger 
aircraft and had accumulated about 12 
additional hours. The rotation system had 
started just before his solo, and he had 
flown with five different instructors. 

In a short 30-minute ride he ran 
through some stalls, 720’s and a simulated 
forced landing. With the possible excep- 
tion of questionable altitude control I de- 
tected a marked ease and authority in the 
boy’s flying. 

Of all the students with whom I talked, 
only two had complaints to make. They 
both said they favored rotation only after 
solo. All the rest were enthusiastic. To- 
day, eight months after the program was 
put into effect, all of the instructors are 
confident they are creating pilots of a 
higher caliber than before. END 
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FLY South WITH SOUTHERN 


A key field in the Southern Airways’ network of southern 





airports, the modern well-equipped Birmingham Airport 


a 


offers fine facilities and friendly service for the care and 


maintenance of your plane. As local distributors for 
OU] C/ /] Beecheralt. Republic. and Piper aircraft, competent 
AIRWAYS Southern Airways personnel handle sales, servicing, and 


spare parts fol these as well as othe) tvpes of aircralt 





} 
he same kind of fine cooperauvion and ¢ pe re secrvice Is 
available at all Southern Airways fields listed below. 
Municipal Airport—Charlotte, N.C. 
Municipal Airport—Greenville, S. C. 
Daniel Field—Augusta, Ga. 
Municipal Airport—Atlanta, Ga. 
Huntsville Airport—Huntsville, Ala. 
‘ Municipal Airport—Birmingham, Ala. 
} 


C1TsES RT sk aeice C3 


AVIATION 





CITIES Cities Service 80 and 91 Octane Gasolenes, 


Koolmotor Aero Oil, Trojan Greases, and 


mask F. SERVICE 


SOL 


Cities Service Aviation Fuels and Lubricants —— 





Cities Service Aero Specialty Oils are all used 


SERVICE exclusively at the above Southern Airways oper: ations.  ——_ 








FLYING 
11,0390-foot top an 1 headed east 
I thought it was east but a 
wind made it e With 
io help I didn’t know any better 


Learned About... yedes 


rection 

(Continued from page 44 st-northeast. 
And my bride of nine years w an appropriate time had elapsed 
“hurry” because she was worried about I began my 
dinner ince now it was only a few 
lown, my ney through the 


] +i . " > } y 
started i lo smoke was even darker. We 


letdown 
minutes 


second instrument 


I wasn’t too concerned, thot fig before sur 
ured that when I 
through the smog the rule about ground 1 foot level and still no vertical visi- 
visibility straight below l t 
self. The only reason this is an unusua is far a ible at 200 m.p.h., I 
story is that that was an } When 
smoke. The lower we an if I'd ever see 
became. those welcome Atlantic whitecaps 

Finally, around 1,000 feet 1 of ocean waves, I got 
feel a bit uncomfortable about 
thing. It was darker than ‘ f } a Mississippi 
a coal bin. With my limited radio equip- R amboat in the middle of Muroc 
ment it was no altitude to be I was a Sign that 
along at 200 m.p.h. on instrument 

When 800 feet turned up or 
and still nothing was visible 
boys that I was going back up on top to traigh is are erally straight be- 
head out over the Atlantic Ocs ground. Wind- 
another letdown is wind because they bend around 
bumping into the Empire State 

As things turned out, that w: at road with only one mile visibil- 
they heard of me for several unea tv. I learned that I was winding around 
hours. It must have been roug! Pretty 
wife, thinking of dinner scorchir yn the big smack at the end of the valley 
stove back home and her No. 1 pilot float- I'd beer llowing. I made a 180, but fast 
ing around with Mae West somewhere off S< ng back down the valley it got 
Long Island. > when it began 

The Thunderbolt and t the highway, I 


reached the 


we'd hit 


highway. It 


the right side of the 
the road. 


winding 


tollow 


roaqas. 


traverse ievel 


with less 


1ins. In a minute or two of follow- 


JuNtaiIns, too soon we came to 








[N THIS Navion NC 
§ small boys, pilot 
Jimmy Hartzell who } 
a fiying lesson in his 
from Waco Airport 
for more than an | 
an overcast, and ) 
in a cornfield—downwind! fairly level and there are few wood- 
The plane longs t 
Hartzell, president of Hart 
tries, Piqua, O., which makes wo 
products, including ai ’ pl ili I 
lers. When Hartzell and h wi nted it pinning in 
were in New York | 
Jimmy and his three c ions ly two airsick boys car 


grade and 
lane from Waco Air- 


hour in and 


t N t ‘he boy cided to land in the 
them became 

re that only 
us luck, pre- 
Only 
messed up as 


1 mess it 
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picked up a good-sized river at one side 
I swapped the road for the river even 
though it, too, wound around some hills. 

The river high 
tension lines. I went over them, although 
at that time of day they aren't the most 
easily-seen obstructions in the 
Shortly thereafter the river narrowed to 
a gorge, squeaking around a really ugly 
hill. I took one look and turned around 
again. We re-hopped the high tension 
lines and continued along the stream. 

Desperation led me to peek around 
that first big hill I'd shied away from on 
my first go-round, and there behind it 
little town. Most of the 
lights were on and, ordinarily, it would 


went under several 


world. 


was a house 
have been a very picturesque sight. 

In the nick of time, a tiny pasture rolled 
up, just beyond the I bought it, 
even though it looked just barely 
able for a Cub. It was mighty “iffy” for 
a Thunderbolt but better than nothing, 
or a water landing 

The toughest part of the landing was 
the decision whether to come in wheels 
up or wheels down. Usually, such a situ- 
ation calls for a belly landing. But we’d 
just completed a very complicated instru- 
ment installation in the nose of this test 
ship and I knew that even in a perfect 
belly landing, $50,000 worth of sensitive 
instruments and six months of hard work 
would be wiped out. Incidentally, that’s 
the main reason I hadn't bailed out pre- 
viously. Sometimes in this type of flying 
you have to stretch your luck to the limit. 

I was committed to a wheel-down land- 
ing, then. As it turned out, it was the 
right decision. We scuffed to a stop right 
at the end of a 900-foot pasture, with no 
damage done. That’s plenty close quar- 
ters for a Thunderbolt. 

Not until daylight next day did I get 
the biggest jolt of the whole episode. One 
of the good folks of Rocky Ridge, Conn., 
that little nearby town, took me out to 
the end of the field to see “something 
interesting.” 

That “something” 
carved in the weeds by the P-47’s gear. 
The right wheel had passed within a foot 
of a stubby tree stump, fully three feet 
in diameter and hidden in the hay. It 
would be invisible from the air even in 
the daytime. If we'd hit that stump I 
don’t think it would have made much dif- 
ference if the wheels were up or down. 
The instruments wouldn’t have been the 


town. 


pass- 


was a set of tracks 


only thing reduced to scrap! 
I've filed that old saying about smoke 
visibility—along with 
people who insist 
when it 
groundlubber’s 


and downward 
those fairy stories by 
that contact prevails 
under the heading of 
I learned something from that little 


doesn’t 


tales. 

episode and remember my lesson all the 
story had a happy 

ending. The boys came out from Cald- 

well in a truck with a 

smoothed off a strip for take-off next day, 

din- 


better because the 
bulldozer, 


time for Sunday 


and I was home in 
ner. 

Yes, it was the same chow wifey had 
been keeping on the back of the stove 
since the night before. Usually when I’m 
late for dinner she gives me the 
freeze”—but this time she seemed happy 
to dish it up for me END 


“deep 
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“The Lear Orienter installed in my Bonanza 
is a great advancement in the navigation of TRANSMITTER’ 
all aircraft. | am proud of it. Regards,” 
BILL ODOM: Roslyn. N. Y. 
(Round-the-world Flyer) ( RADIO COMPASS) 


A three-wott very high 


“Thanks to the Orienter | saved 6 days on my frequency transmitter 
unit which con be in- 


return flight to Chile —due primarily to the ®@ Over the high peaks of the Andes, or across ented in tha aaa 
long range accuracy of your direction finder,” . . . teins oth Gear 
1. BUNSTER: santiago. Chile the varying terrain of North America, or around frie «eau 


—— the entire world — the emcees 


“. . . Greatest instrument ever made to insure 

Seeticierae Lo RENTER EE 
en on Pilots everywhere are enthusiastic in their 
a praise of this reliable automatic direction 


radio navigational equipment. It is the best finder. The Orienter is a real aid to navigation, 


| have ever seen...” : . . ° . 
— is light in weight—only 24 lbs.—and gives 


(Pres. Butler Paper Co.) airline radio performance in any aircraft. For 
complete details, write Lear, Incorporated, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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Jungle ‘Pirates’ a 





ricating. engine tune-up and 


e welding. When a new plane ar- 




















(Continued fror ge 3] rives the first job is to strip it of non- 
sentials; that’s to make room _ for 
his*political viewpoint. Chicleros are gur aximum cargo. The radio is the first to 
gatherers who shinny up trees aft o. Once his planes edge over the sur- 
chicle. They are rough boys. The inding mountains toward the jungle 
machetes and know how to use then fog bank there’s no radio anyway. 
One of them had taken hrust with | ery line operating in Mexico, 
machete and the _ polit I s |e maintain its own weather 
speechless and handless ighting, tower and airport facili- 
So they called Urquidi and the « company gets around this by 
stowed the dying man in the back s¢ the whole thing and flying by 
and took his place forwar Just before imb and homing pigeon intu- 
take-off the politician died. As Urq tion. At Tuxtla, the CMA weather sta- 
taxied down the runway j ortis sé yn gives what meteorology data it has, 
in, thrusting the dead man’s legs into the nd allows Urquidi the use of its single 
controls—and almost causing a crasl sphalt strip. In the jungles his runways 
After that, Urquidi tied the polit I e dirt ar with just enough room 
legs under his own arm} eturne ving-tip clearance before the jungles 
to his home field at Tuxtla egin again. Landing is a fantasy of stall- 
“Put it was worth it,’ Urquidi shee g and side-slipping. Whether there'll be 
ishly admits, “there are big ts cal ndsock depends on how badly the 
ing corpses—the company doesn't es need trousers: windsocks, they've 
take out insurance on de rg ure good for such things. Jungle 
When Urquidi was ngste é ts don’t worry about weight; if you 
away from home in Nogales, Ariz an get into the air it means youre not 
learned to fly at Parks Air College, E t erloade 
St. Louis. After Parks he ent Servicio’s flying is mostly contact. An 
Pan American. Instead of flying, he elongated banana plantation is one land- 
shoved through the ground shops of P A river bend another. Between 
American at Brownsville. Tired of |! is a lot of country still unexplored. 
ground jobs, he left the company Jungle flyers dress for near-equatorial 
worked up to senior pilot for LAMSA temperatures. White coveralls, a .45, and 
big Mexican airline, flying the Juare package of water purifying tablets are 
Mexico City route, where he ear s standard equipment 
“Capitan” title. Biggest problem of Servicio is the blis- 
Urquidi is one of Mexico's few 10.006 tering jungle wind which rensacks the 
hour men. Actually he passed the 10,000 Isthmus. To get away from this, Servicio 
hour mark long ago, but accept flies the canyons and maintains low alti- 
only 90 hours monthly for the reco tudes. But even this technique only helps 
The capitan’s ground shop training wit! a little. Since the jungle night comes 
Pan American comes in handy suddeniy, jungle pilots suspend opera- 
“Urquidi” does all its own repairing, fron tions as evening approaches. A _ night 
the struts up, in a workshoy igge! landing even with torchlight usually 


than a two-car garage 





ans a crash 
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once a serious 
problem. It practice to 
probe the fabric with machetes. Now at 
most jungle strips planes are common- 


curlosity was 


Native 


Was common 


place and less tantalizing to the Indians 
Still, I the capitan 
guards. 

We walked ove! 
a bi-winged Curtiss Condor- 
modest hangar 
ministration “This 
said Urquidi sadly eyeing the aged and 
“struggled up 
with 
neve! any 
shot.” He 


breathed 


when in doubt posts 


to a huge old crate 
parked near 
and ad- 


thing, 


Servicio Aereo’s 


building old 


jaundiced jungle standby, gg 
here out of the jungles overloaded 


veal and got 
All 
the 


disgustedly 


abo 


chicle a 


farther. three motors 


opened cabin door and 


pheeww™ 





“Smell,” the capitan ordered. I did 

“Smells like pigs,’ I ventured 

“You're darn nt. pigs!” he said 
“They flew everything in these planes 


rotated 


They 


and passengers and coffee and then 


and always overioat ed. 
pigs 
bothered to 

ly 


pigs again. And no one ever 


clean the ship out either!’ Obviously 
coffee hadn't been the last cargo 

If Urquidi draws the line about carry- 
ing pigs, it’s one of the few cargoes he’ll 


Coffee, 
months of jun- 


nesitate transporting sweating 
chicleros stir-crazy from 
and 


“Ur- 


, 
isolation, goats 


have al 


live jaguars, 


flown Servicio 


gle 
chickens 
quidi.” 

Roaring along just above the jungles 
100 miles north of Tuxtla, I asked what 
would happen if that one engine relaxed 
to the point of stopping. “What?” yelled 
the capitan, his wide bronzed face sweat- 
ing in the tropical heat. 

“Where'd land if trouble came?” I 
shouted. 

“We wouldn't,” he yelled back, pointing 
straight down where vegetation was bile 
green. “There’s no place to land within 
50 miles of here.” Then he patted that 
pistol and smiled reassuringly. 

Back in the cabin, without parachutes 
because jungle planes never carry them, 
were still laughing and 
been in planes often— 


we 


our passengers 
joking. They’d 
and probably had never seen an automo- 
bile. They were enjoying the trip; they 
were going home to their jungle. They'd 
piled their machetes neatly in the tail of 
the ship. 

When we landed on the single runway 
hacked couple of 


out of the jungle a 





chicleros awaited machetes at their 
sides. Around the dirt strip were banana 
trees and orchids. Fifty feet back the 


jungle began again in earnest. Broken 
wings and dIisc 
against a nearby hut 


“Those,” 


four planes we've lost in this field in the 
t 


said Urquidi, “are remains of 








past three years.” TI motioned to- 
vard a giant mud-puddle just beyend our 
plane. “If you vershoot here you start 
making mu es Apparently four 
planes had gi id-pieing with a ve! 
geance 

Urquidi fingered a silver peso and m¢ 
itated upon it I remember! he si 
ruefully, “when I buried 15,000 of thes« 
in jungle ooze. That is one time I S 
glad w carry ste 

Last year a mahogany camp sent wo 


that when Servici 


Aereo shuttled ip 
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with its weekly rations it had better 
bring along the company payroll of 15,000 
silver pesos. Urquidi threw the money 
bags in his single-engined Bellanca and 
climbed in after them. 

Somewhere over Tobasco, fog rolled up 
and Urquidi came down—right in a ba- 
nana plantation. On his way down, Ur- 
quidi squashed a lot of bananas and 
there was nothing gentle about the way 
the pilot and his 15,000 pesos scattered 
themselves around the plantation. His 
pistol joined the pesos in the mud. 

Banana workers, 15,000 pesos, and a 
gunless and stunned pilot have had 
atomic results before. Urquidi remem- 
bered the ex-politician. Then he thought 
ibout sending for the local military. Sur- 
prisingly, one of the plantation workers 
went for the troops. 

y= is government money,” 
tan fibbed to the soldiers, 
every peso found returned.” By 
nightfall 14,997 silver pesos were re- 
turned. The three lost pesos he made up 
out of his own pocket. 

Big airlines, many of them operating 
at near loss over much of Mexico because 
of high operating expenses, grudgingly 
eye Servicio Aereo’s daily 1,500-peso take. 
That’s $300 American—with net profits 
increasing from flying lessons, private 
plane storage, and huge coffee contracts 
the nearly 10,000 German settlers in 
the Isthmus return to their war-snatched 
plantations. 

One contract for transporting 7} 
of coffee monthly is tucked away under 
Urquidi’s belt. Besides coffee and bana- 
nas, there are a score of mahogany camps 
near Tenosique dependent upon Urquidi 
to fly in key personnel and supplies. And 
then there’s cacao, another transportable 
that Servicio hauls. “A sweet contract,” 
beams the capitan. 

Though jungle pirates have a heritage 
for free roaming, untethered by sched- 
ules and routine, Servicio Aereo has suc- 
cumbed to the more cultured ways of its 
bigger brothers by running an ambitious 
flight schedule around the more im* 
portant jungle fields and down to the 
Guatamalan border town of Tapachula. 

On the route is Comitan, where orchids 
grow in wild abundance and cost only 
five cents American, and where they con- 
coct “comitan,” a | potent that 
tequila and pulque stand chagrined at its 
concealed powers. Passengers flying in 
from Comitan bring whole orchid plants, 
torn the root 

Urquidi's pilots have 


new ruins from the air, |} 


the capi- 
“and I want 
and 


as 


2 tons 


daily 


rew 


so 


out by 
scores of 
ut getting to 
something else 
stream- 
ferried by 


spotted 
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ex} rers are 


he jungle, some 


As I left Tuxtla, the capitan was 
climbing into his Cessna, headed for 


il the ma zan\ camps. 


just 
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MAKING FLYING SAFER 


with Custom-Built 


Mr. Reed is President of J. D. Reed 
Co., Inc., Houston, Texas ... one of 
the largest Beechcraft distributors in 
the United States. He is not only a 
| prominent business man, but a man 
| with years of practical flying experi- 








installed in 
The chutes are beau- 


“Chair Chutes” 
Mr. Reed’s Beechcraft. 


tifully upholstered and tailored into the 


Custom-Built 


J.D. REED equips 
his BEECHCRAFT 


“CHAIR CHUTES” 
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ence. Mr. Reed investigated “Chair- 
Chutes” thoroughly. He decided that 
they are essential safety equipment 
and he installed them in his personal 
airplane. Aircraft owners everywhere 
are doing it. Write us for details. 





mind unless an emer gency arises. These Air 
Chutes* have many unique features ...are 


attractive, comfortable, safe. Descri ptive 





backs of the seats. They are out-of-sight and _ literature sent on request. Write for it. 
> 
, There are now over 35,000 registere 
y \ \ Cater r Club. Si 1 you qualify, please wr 
/ ; 
FEEL SAFER AteDe, 
a IRVING AIR CHUTE co 
with Irvin . 
INCORPORATED 


Custom-Built 
“Chair Chutes” \R ly 


a Preserver of oD 


* Pacific C 


1672 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 


ast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, € 
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Rudderments of Flying 
(Continued from page 35) 


lect them—learn to do them effortlessly, 


with neither skid nor slip! 

First of all, a turn. from shallow to very 
steep, is only a climb! Don’t try to make 
anything else out of it. You wouldn't 
think of holding or applying left rudder 
in a straight climb—that is, enough to 
m: ke the nose swing—so why try it in a 
left turn? 

A turn is a climb! Only the attitude of 
the airplane with respect to the earth has 
changed. We lay the airplane partially 
on its side in the direction we wish to 
turn, add throttle and back pressure, and 
climb. The amount of climb is going to 
determing whether we make a climbing 
turn, a level turn or a diving turn. This 
fact can be understood by re 
in order to sustain a turning m« 





wings of the airplane not only have t 
sustain the weight of the airplane as they 
were doing in level flight, but have also 


to make up for the centrifugal force of 
the turn. The steeper the bank, the fa 
the rate of turn and consequently the 
greater the centrifugal force 

Therefore, the steeper the bank, the 
greater the load that the wings mu 
sustain. So, for a level turn, you lay the 
airplane partially on its side and 
at just that rate which will neither gair 
nor lose any altitude. As you are turn- 
ing you have picked up centrifugal force 
and you need additional lift. You get this 
by increasing your angle of attack—or 
by back pressure. As you are effectively 














FLYING 
climbing you also need additional throt- 
tle, depending upon the steepness of the 
bank. To climb you must add throttle 
nd back pressure. To turn, you bank 
1 add throttle and back pressure 

The rudder has nothing whatsoever to 
vith the turn—all it’s used for is to 
keep the aileron drag from making you 
or slip as you use the ailerons in ob- 
ining your bank. When the ailerons are 
neutralized you must also neutralize the 
idder or you will skid or slip. Once in 
turn, you maintain your amount of 
ink and rate of turn in the same man- 
ner you would maintain a corresponding 
te of c]'mb—that is by using a constant 
rspeed and co-ordinated rudder and ai- 

eron pressure to keep the wings level 
Then why try to make a com- 
Simple 
Remem- 
y one amount of 


] 
produce a level 


Simple? 
licated Maneuver out of a turn? 
s it is, it takes a lot of practice. 

] 


l 
there is on 


ber this rule 
pressure that will 
tt for a given amount of bank and 
ottle setting. This means, of course, a 
turn with neither skid nor slip. These 
factors are not always constant—but they 
e nearly so. Only feel and perfect co- 
lination on the part of the pilot will 
duce a perfect turn 
But remember this and never vary from 
you are going to turn, so in effect you 
are going to climb. Add throttle and back 
pressure aS you increase bank! Most air- 
lanes require that you hold a little right 
idder in a climb, the amount depending 
ipon the rate of climb and power appli- 
cation, so this holds true in the turn. 
Never, except in a gliding turn, will you 
ever hold anything except right rudder 





AMPERS in the wilderness of 

northern Wisconsin get to see 
their movies on schedule because of 
on-time deliveries by the Amphi- 
biows Motion Picture Service. Ben- 
ton C. Black of Educational Projec 
tions Service, Chicago, has distri 
buted 16-mm. sound motion pictures 
and equipment to summer camps and 














MOVIES, AIR-DELIVERED 


resorts for the past 14 years. Last 
year he bought a Seabee and took 
to the air. From headquarters on 
Big Ste. Germaine Lake, he now op- 
erates throughout the summer. The 
Seabee can reach isolated resorts and 
cover much more ground than the 
specially-equipped cars formerly 
used. 
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if the particular airplane has that much 
power. More about this later. 

You do not lose lift in a turn as perhaps 
you've heard—you simply need more lift 
to compensate for the added weight in- 
duced by the centrifugal force of the 
turn. Perhaps you've heard that, because 
the airplane is lying on its side, the wings 
do not produce as much lift as they do 
vhen level. Tommyrot! The only things 
the wings are concerned with is the rela- 
tive air and the relative air is not changed 
just because the wings have departed 
from their former position! But you are 
going to need more lift as a result of the 
centrifugal force on the turn. 

This means that if you are going to 
nake a climbing turn you wil il have to 
Sacrifice some of that climb for the turn 
or else use more power than you were 
using in the climb to start with. So use 
the same rule as before. Add throttle and 
back pressure as you increase bank. If 
you are in a gliding turn you cannot in- 
crease power so you have to lower the 
nose a little, sacrificing some of your 
gliding range. This is the same as adding 
power anyway because you are coasting 
down hill to sustain your momentum and 
if you turn you will have to glide a little 
bit steeper 

If there is any doubt in your mind as 
to the veracity of these statements or if 
they are not entirely clear, put your air- 
plane into a turn, then roll back to level 
flight without releasing any of the back 
pressure you were holding in the turn. 
What do you have now? Hold it steady 
for a second or two and you can see why 
you had to add throttle for that turn, or 
should have. You were purely and sim- 
ply in a climb! All right—still holding 
that back pressure, roll it back into your 
original bank. Well!—we are back in our 
turn again. Roll it into a steeper bank 
without adding any additional back pres- 
sure. We are still turning, but are diving, 
losing altitude. Now roll back to a shal- 
lower bank than you had to start with. 
Now it’s a climbing turn. 

Simple, but it takes a lot of practice to 
do this perfectly and subconsciously. If 
you intend to be a military pilot you 
should develop this turn business until it 
may be done perfectly, with neither skid 
nor slip and without having even to think 
about what you are doing. 

Here is an excellent exercise for im- 
proving your turn technique. Roll into a 
30° bank, smoothly adding throttle and 
back pressure necessary for a level turn 
at that amount of bank. Let the airplane 
continue to turn for a few seconds then 
bank to about 60°, at the 
same time smoothly adding throtile and 
back pressure. Hold this turn for a few 
seconds then roll back to your 30° bank, 
taking off throttle and back pressure. 
Practice this exercise throughout a few 
360° turns each way, holding precise al- 
titude. Work on this every chance you 
get and you will be agreeably surprised 
how it will improve those turns of yours. 

The ailerons have only one purpose— 
that of increasing the lift on a wing or 
wings to provide lateral control. Any time 
they are used they are also going to in- 
crease the drag on the wing being raised, 
causing the nose of the airplane to swing 


increase your 
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toward that wing unless something is done to stop it. The 
only way you can stop this swing of the nose is simultaneously 
to apply co-ordinated rudder in the amount necessary. 

The rudder is necessary to offset the additional drag and 
keep the tail end following the front end. Thus, the rudder’s 
only function is to make the tail end follow the front end. If 
the tail follows the nose you can have neither skid nor slip. 
As long as you are applying ailerons you are going to have that 
drag and you must at the same time be applying rudder pres- 
sure. Relax your aileron pressure and you must get off the 
rudder too. 

temember—the rudder has no part in turning the airplane 
(unless you want to skid it around). All it does is counteract 
the induced drag of the ailerons during their use to prevent the 
lrag from yawing the airplane. Therefore, after you are in 
the turn, neutralize your rudder. 

The rudder has no fixed neutral—no more than a string has 
a definite length. It has a roving neutral. The rudder’s neutral 
is that position, for a given attitude and power application of 
the airplane, which will effect a condition whereby the tail 
exactly tracks the nose. In other words, neither skid nor slip. 
This applies whether turning or not. 

A correctly rigged airplane will fly with hands and feet off 
at cruising throttle and airspeed. That is the only speed and 
power application where this condition can exist. The wings 
stay level and the tail exactly tracks the nose. In a glide, say 
at 80 m.p.h., your airspeed has fallen off, your power is off (no 
torque) and you find you have to hold a little left rudder to 
keep that old ball in the center (no skid or slip). 

In a climb at the same airspeed but with considerably more 
than cruising power expenditure you find that you have to 
hold a little right rudder to meet the same requirements. Why? 
Because the airplane has been rigged or built with an offset 
fin or tabbed rudder to offset the extra drag of the left wing, 
caused by its being washed in to compensate for torque. This 
is just the correct amount of effective right rudder to hold the 
airplane straight and level at cruising speed. 

If you add throttle, consequently increasing the torque, you 
will then have to hold a slight bit of right stick to keep the left 
wing up. This results in more drag than the offset fin can 
handle so it has to be supplemented with a little right rudder. 
As you climb your relative airspeed falls off, which causes de- 
creased effectiveness of the rudder and fin so you have to add 
more. In a glide, your torque, or most of it, is gone so that 
the built-in right rudder action has to be eliminated by holding 
left rudder 

Check this with your ball-bank indicator. 
not do any correcting for torque. 


The rudder does 
It merely trims the airplane 
throughout its range of maneuvers for instabilities as a result 
of torque effects. Torque is, in spite of what you have heard, 
the tendency for the airplane to rotate, instead of the propeller. 

From the foregoing you can understand why the rudder has 
no fixed neutral. This, coupled with the fact that a turn is a 
climb, means: use the rudder in the same manner as you would 
in a climb. Never, in any turn, try to hold the nose up with 
top rudder. This doesn’t mean that you don't hold rudder in a 
turn—but you're not holding the nose up with it—you are 
merely trimming the airplane for its effect of torque correction 
Train yourself to feel the turn, keeping the tail exactly track- 
ing the nose with neither skid nor slip. And if you don’t have 
a ball-bank, get one. It’s a silent instructor. Don’t fly by it but 
use it to check your analysis of your turns. 

Jon't read this article, go out and apply rudder mechanically 
in your maneuvers—try to blend its pressure smoothly in with 
One more rule that always holds true in 
maneuver: if your ailerons are not in 
neutral you must be using rudder to counteract their drag—if 
neutral, no rudder This does not mean that you 

Because they appear to be in line with 
the wings does not always mean that they are aerodynamically 
neutral. Feel the It will skid or slip if you use 
ailerons without rudder or with incorrect rudder. 

But don’t overlook one basic fact: 

You can’t learn to do this by reading about it, unless you 
work hard at it by practice and more practice. Expert flying 
is an exact science. It is difficult to learn and just as hard to 
Like other sciences, the more its basic principles are 
understood and the less they are misunderstood the more 
readily it is mastered END 
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another BIG STEP iz 
PRACTICAL TRAINING 


Addition of a 


D C- 3 qualifies 





Multi-Engine 
Commercial and 
C.A.A. Instrument 


Yes, something new has been 


added! In addition to 74 regular Ratings... 
aircraft and a helicopter, Currey 

now has this great DC-3. As a FULL C.A.A. 
result, the school is qualified to . 

Bive multi-engine commercial Requirements 





and C.A.A. instrument ratings 
- . + full C.A.A. requirements 
for airline operations. Another 


for Airline 
big step in practical training for Operations 
which Currey is famous! Equally 


important, precision type equipment of every description 
is available in extensive shops and laboratories . . . super- 
vised by experienced, certificated instructors. All facilities 
are more than ample for students in private and commercial 
flight instruction, aircraft and engine mechanics training, 
helicopter maintenance and operation. Located in a beauti- 
ful, clean, small city where living conditions and social sur- 
roundings are ideal, Currey 
School of Aeronautics offers 
everything. All courses ap- 
proved by Illinois State De- 
partment of Education for 
training Veterans under G.I. 
Bill. You are cordially in- 
vited to inspect both school 
and city. 





HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS COURSE 


For those students who desire 
the most advanced field of avia- 
tion. A course for helicopter 
pilots or for those who wish to 
obtain their Aircraft or Engine 
Certificate, with specialization in 
helicopter maintenance. Re- 
fresher course and complete 
flight training is available in Bell 
Helicopters. 


New classes start every five 
weeks. 














CURREY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


(Division of Currey Fiying Service) 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT— GALESBURG, ILL. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me complete in- 
formation on your school and the various courses offered. 


Name 


Address 
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The Plane Nobody Builds 2353) Ghnnine either power-off or 





ay g either power-off or 





(Continued from page 39) power-on, with any setting of the con- 
trols. Among modifications necessary were 


ary layer control until Stage II of ou decreasing the angle of wing incidence 
improvement program, but there ars about 3° and increasing the angle of 
score of developments available t i slightly. The propeller 


} 


ward about 7°, and 





Stage I. thi 
Laminar flow wings r it } I 





ider and elevator travel are lim- 





be adapted to light airplanes. Small plane ited. Tail surfaces, too, have been slightly 
require wings of fairly large camber t altere 

permit low speed operations..Now NACA Stall-resistant wings, NACA has found, 
has discovered that these wings can be should have a minimum of taper, wash- 


designed to give laminar flow. The ne out wing twist. increased camber from 














laminar flow wings have only about half root to tip, and the use of a moderately 
the drag of conventional wing sectior thick section of fairly high camber at 
—which would mean substantial spee the wing tip. NACA has also been in- 
gains. One drawback is the smoot} I vestigating high-lift devices, including 
face required of laminar flow wings; the plit flaps, single and double-slotted flaps 
might be too expensive for anything t Fowler and other special-type flaps, and 
precision construction on mass leading edge slats. The slotted flap, for 

Other studies indicate that sin example, has been found to be a superior 
“cleaning up” personal planes, d1 m lucing the length of take-off. 
be reduced by 15 per cent. Det lle-bladed props turning at 
of engine cowlings, air ; ps al reduced speeds have been found to re- 
leakage have been found to be espe duce propeller noise so that it is no 
important. A reduction of 15 per cent ir longer objectionable. They are also more 
drag makes possible a reductior f efficient, since noise is an indication of 
h.p. for cruising flight ir lane req usted energy 1other experiment is 
ing 150 h.p. for cruising be made with propellers enclosed 





They may b 


NACA has made minor n ificatior vithin§ circular € 
thrust, 


on a conventional high-wi 
covered monoplane. [See 





increas 


>- off. 











50% 19.7% 12.4% 4.4% 1.5% 12% 


MEET YOUR FELLOW READERS 








EXT time you're out at uses, the survey indi- 

port, pick out a personal them use their planes 
random. Chances are better than two tenth in connection 
to one that it’ll be owned by a FLYING the remainder for 
reader. 

Information provided by 4.000 NG’s readers have 
FLYING 1 he intry private license. Others are commer- 
and projected on the basi f total cial pilots (19 per cent), student 
readership, reveals. that : pilots (12.4 pe cent), military pilots 
mately 66 per cent « fall U.S er 4.4 per cent) and airline pilots is 
sonal planes are wned by FLYING per cent 
readers. Incidentally, 56 per cent of Fiyrnc’s 

That’s not ] ng WV r tner re ie! have read the magazine reg 
statistics are eveale O 85 ularly for three years—each cop} 
per cent of the zing averaging more than three readers 
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An all-weather lightplane could be 
built on the basis of available research 
data, though the chances are that the 
average pilot would have no need for 
such a refinement because of the high 
skills required for blind flying. Thermal 
anti-icing systems such as are used on 
the new airliners and warplanes could be 


adapted for personal craft. Heated air 
is circulated throug 
passages in the wings, tail surfaces and 
g at- 
tacked, and of course is already elimi- 
nated in the widely-used fuel-injection 
systems on some light engines. 
At least two new and simpler types of 


ai 
nh specially-aesigned 


windshields. Carburetor ice is being 





piston engines deserve consideration for 


lightplane use. They are the two-cycle 
crankcase-scavenged engine and the op- 
posed piston two-cycle engine. 

The former was used to power target 
le > ] ine the war. S far thev ar 
planes during the war. So far they are 
all two-cylinder engines with a common 


crank chamber. One manufactured by 
McCulloch Aviation, Inc., has a mag- 
nesium crankcase, die cast cylinders, and 
a double ignition magneto. At 3,000 r.p.m 
it is rated at 53 brake h.p., for a weight 
ratio of 1.28 pounds per h.p. Larger ver- 
sions would weigh proportionately less 
They are uncomplicated to build, and in 
quantity production could be manufac- 
tured comparatively cheaply. Further- 
more, they are easy to maintain. A top 
overhaul consists of cleaning the ports 
and rings. The cylinders can be de- 
mounted by taking off the four nuts 
holding them to the crankcase. 

A good deal. of work remains to be 
done on these engines because they have 
poor idling characteristics, with a tend- 
ency to smoke and misfire. But these 
problems can be solved with techniques 
already known. They tend to have higher 
fuel consumption, though this has now 
been brought down to .6 pounds per 
h.p.-hour, which approaches conventional 
lightplane engines closely enough. 

The opposed piston two-cycle engine 
looks even more promising, though it is 
not as simple to build. Each cylinder 
contains two opposed pistons connected 
with two separate crankshafts at each 
side of the engine. Power is transmitted 
from pinions on the front ends of the 
crankshaft to the larger propeller shaft 
gear located between them. The com- 
bustion chamber is the cylindrical space 
between the pistons at the center of the 
cylinder. This type of engine is efficient 
and powerful, and V. J. Jandasek and 
John W. Oehrli of McCulloch Aviation 
believe it “opens the way for a major step 
forward in the development of better en- 
gines for light aircraft.” 

The ideal situation, of course, would be 





for an automobile manufacturer to de- 
velop and build a light air-cooled auto- 
mobile engine which could also be used 
in airplanes. The importance of engine 





cost in the final cost of 
is often overlooked. I 
reduction in engi! 





the cost of the 1e about $2 





r types of engines could 





If new and si 
be manufacture 


ent day conv 












the cost of pres- 





cost of even airplanes 


duced by $500 to $700. 
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A lesson might be taken from the Ger- 
mans in new materials. Among three new 
German developments in aircraft com- 
bustion materials are “Polystal,” an ad- 
hesive which is used cold and is stronger 
than the wood it joins at temperatures 
up to 100° centigrade. Plastic materials 
include “Dynal,” a_plastic-impregnated 
wood pulp, and “Moltopren,” a sponge 
foam plastic. The Germans were ahead 
of us in the use of wood, and German 
plywood planes were parked outdoors for 
years, in all kinds of northern European 
weather, and even on the Sahara desert, 
with no noticeable deterioration. They 
had a metallic-colored dope that gave 
great protection. The Germans also used 

system of gluing very thin aluminum 
foil onto plywood which gave it both pro- 
tection and structural strength. 

In this country, considerable progress 
is being made with a sandwich construc- 
tion consisting of a glass honeycomb core 
and laminated glass cloth faces. This so- 
called “glass wing” is light, strong, and 
very thin. C. W. Reichert, chief of the 
lesign branch, Aircraft Laboratory, Engi- 
neering Division of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand at Wright Field, believes the mate- 
rial would be extremely economical in 
mass production. 

Our dream plane, then, boils down to 
this status: Information we now have 
would permit us to build an economical 
high-performing airplane using a _ two- 
cycle engine, extremely simplified con- 
struction, and all-metal or perhaps even 
glass-laminated plastic wings and fuse- 
lage. With slots, fixed gear and careful 
attention to detail design, it ought to cost 
less to build, cruise faster, fly safer, and 
land slower than planes flying today. It 
would be stall-resistant, spin-proof, quiet, 
and have a laminar-flow wing. But even 
so it would be strictly an interim air- 
plane 

For the more distant future, utilizing a 
small gas turbine, it will be possible to 
build a lightplane with 150 to 200 m.p.h. 
cruise and still retain a 30 m.p.h. or less 
landing speed. The plane will achieve 
this by boundary layer control, whith 
will add to its stall-proof characteristics. 

Beyond this, the bogey of cost enters 
in. Thermal anti-icing of wing, wind- 
shield and control surfaces would be ex- 
pensive. So would radar collision warn- 
automatic 


ings, pilots, radio compasses, 
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roadability and many other desirable im- 
provements. Except for roadability, these 
have already been developed and could 
be installed on your plane today but for 
that primary problem of all aviation— 
cost. Goodyear’s new cross-wind landing 
gear, for example, however desirable it 
may be on a lightplane, still costs about 
$300 to $400 installed, which is enough to 
make any lightplane pilot think twice be- 
fore ordering it. 

How can we finance development? 

Earlier this year, two Government mili- 
tary commissions offered answers. The 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board sug- 
gested that the Air Force or the Army 
devote substantial funds for development 
of a liaison plane that could double in 
brass for a personal plane as well. Cer- 
tainly the military could profitably use a 
plane meeting the performance goals sug- 
gested here. The armed services have in- 
dicated their interest in the economy of 
production-line personal planes recently 
by buying large numbers of Navions and 
Aeroncas. They have not as yet consid- 
ered development along the lines sug- 
gested by the Congressional Board, how- 
ever. The two new liaison planes, the 
Convair L-13 and Boing L-15, have ex- 
cellent low-speed performance but they 
are expensive to build and would have 
many drawbacks for personal use. 

The second source of development was 
proposed by the President’s Air Policy 
Commission in urging an increased re- 
search program by NACA, particularly 
in boundary layer control. What manu- 
facturers would think of a Government- 
sponsored development program is prob- 


lematical. When T. P. Wright was 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, he 
advocated special funds for develop- 


ment contracts to be awarded to private 
manufacturers. The successful cross-wind 
landing gear developed out of such con- 
tracts. But although such methods have 
always been acceptable to manufactur- 
ers of military planes, Wright’s proposal 
was actively opposed by small aircraft 
manufacturers. 

Whatever their reasons, they do not 
have the money to do it themselves. And 
until it is done, the light airplane indus- 
try will be for the most part a hand- 
made, hand-me-down, hand-to-mouth 
business producing small quantities of ex- 
pensive aircraft. It deserves better. END 





Today’s Navy 
(Continued from page 15) 


onths of World War II, carriers stopped 


e hitherto irresistible tide of enemy ad- 


ance at Coral Sea and at Midway, and 
asted a foothold for the conquest of the 
Solomons at Lae and Gasmada 

At the beginnir hostilities carrier- 
ed { lanes cou eliver attacks that 
certainly ip enemy attacks 
yur ; es rown country, and 

t throw those ttacks off-balance 
4 ese col tions are important, 
he n ell the full measure of 


expiolt Our sea 


opponent who does not possess a similar 
mobile force. 

To the carrier task force, the sea is 
not a barrier which must be crossed by 
precious hours of flight time. On the con- 
trary, it is an open highway to the shores 


of island continents all over the world 


Starting from harbors in the United 
States, planes of the carrier task force 
arrive ready for launching in the theate 
of operations overseas, with fuel tanks 
full and flight crews fresh and rested 
The trans-oceanic rang tf the fighter 
planes is built into the tanks of the air- 


craft carrier 


Mobility also provides a means to malin 


tain secrecy, and to attack in great 
strength at unexpecte é nd places 
With little or no warning the irrier ta 
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AVIATION MECHANICS 
in AVIATION’S CAPITAL 


Los Angeles 
builds 64% 

of Air Force 
Planes! 





Imagine! A whopping 64% of all the planes 
ordered under the USAF’s initial 70-Group 
contracts is being built in Los Angeles with- 
in 10 miles of California Flyers. 

But that’s not all. This famous school is 
adjacent to the famed Los Angeles Munici- 
pal Airport—western terminus of American, 
United, TWA, Western and Pan American 

and the home of North American and 
Douglas. two of the aircraft companies to 
receive the largest USAF orders 

Here. as nowhere else, you train under 
men who are constantly in touch with the 
industry's leaders 

Here, as nowhere else, you learn the most 
advanced industry skills and techniques 

Here. as nowhere else, you have the great 
est opportunity to select after graduation the 
branch of industry you prefer 


California Flyers’ Training Prepares You For 
All Branches of Aviation All Over the World 


California Flyers’ aviation mechanics train 
ing offers vou unlimited opportunities not 
only in Southern California. but all over the 
world You are trained for responsible posi 
tions in airline maintenance and aircraft 
plant production you get the background 
knowledge so essential for careers in airport 
management, airline administration and 
other supervisory positions in aviation 


America's Foremost Aeronautical School 
Specializing in Aviation Mechanics Training 
California Flyers is one of the oldest, most 
respected. aeronautical schools in America 
Since its founding in 1930 it has specialized 
in aviation mechanics training, and today 
holds an enviable position in that field. Its 
outstanding career courses in Aircraft & En 
gine Mechanics (A. & E. Mechanics), Air 
craft Mechanics and Engine Mechanics are 
approved for veterans and by the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration of the US. Gov't 

To make the most of a career in aviation, 
get the best possible training Train at fa 
mous California Flyers in Los Angeles, the 
Aviation Capital of the World 





SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
ESTABLISHED 1930 
Adjacent to Los Angeles Airport, Inglewood, Calif 
CLIP COUPON TODAY FOR COLORFUL NEW 
CATALOG AND VOCATIONAL GUIDE 
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HOUSING AVAILABLE 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS Dept ) 
| W Florence Ave. Inglewood ¢ nia | 
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There 1s NO FLYING involved in Aviation Mechanics 
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66 
force can appear off the enemy’s coas 
unleash the devastating punch of a 1000 
plane strike and before the 
enemy can retaliate effectively —then sud- 
denly reappear in another sector for a 
repeat performance. The c1 
of the carrier task 
per cent of the surface of the globe M re 
than 90 per cent of all the targets of any 
importance in the world lie within 1,200 
miles of salt water. 

Naval aviation will 
role in enabling the full 
can airpower to be | 
enemy. First, it will aid 
seizure of overseas t 
enemy will be forced 
fenses thin to meet the 
Naval air attacks 
enemy aircraft and 
facilities by Naval air 
assist the strategic 
Air Force. This will 
heavy bombers flying 
trolled territory, as w 
well over Japan in Wor 
aviation is part of the 
fense or total attack 

The old refrain about the vulner 
of carriers was blasted in World 
and survives today only 
hundred and ten carriers of 
operated during the wal 
only five were large, fas 
four of these were sunk 
year of the war before we le 
fight fires. During the entire \ 
single carrier was lost as a 
tack by land-based aircraft except 
baby flattops sunk by Japaneses 
planes. 

The reason our carriers can take 
well is that they can also dish it ou 

In the recent VF: d 
Corps aircraft destroyed a grand 
15,401 Japanese planes, more than h 
the 28,000 planes Japan lost in ¢ 
during the entire war. Approximate] 
per cent, or 12,268 of the planes that 
victim to naval aviation were des 
by carrier aircraft. And 90 per 
these were land-based planes 

The fact that a carrier task force 
most formidable target an air force can 
attack also accounts for the small 
centage of carrier losses. The use of jet 
aircraft and specialized fighter types to- 
gether with advance in the sciences of 
radar detection and anti-aircraft gunnery 
promise a continuing increase in defen- 
sive strength. Furthermore, the power of 
movement, the ability to be here today 
and 600 miles i 
covers an area of over one million square 
miles—24 hours hence, is a highly valu- 
able protective asset 

As far as the atomic bomb is conce 
the only sure defense on land or sea is 
dispersion. On land that is a process 
requiring years and vast sums of money 
At sea it requires minutes for carrier 
task force to disperse so widely 
one ship would t 

The role of Nav 
ment of national securi ha 
not understood by all Americans. Refer- 
ence to the National Security Act of 1947 
—popularly known as the Unification Law 
—best furnishes the answer 
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‘uising grounds 


force cover some 70 
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“Naval aviation shall consist of combat 
and service and training forces, and shall 
include land-based Naval aviation, air 
transport essential for Naval operations, 
all air weapons and air techniques in- 
volved in the operations and activities of 
the United States Navy, and the entire re- 





Miniature 
Anemometers 


| hein new vest pocket wind veloc- 
ity meters for pilots and op- 
erators are the Windikator (below), 
manufactured by the H. M. Sawyer 
& Son Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
Velometer, Jr., 
(above the Illi- 
nois Testing Laboratories, Chicago. 

The Windikator weighs less than 
non-magnetic, rust 
resistant. Model A 
from 5 to 30 
from 10 to 60 


and the 


two ounces, IS 
and corrosion 
wind speeds 


Model B 


gives 
m.p.h.; 
m.p.h 

The new Alnor Velometer, Jr., 
weighs eight ounces. It gives read- 
ings up to 50 m.p.h and has single 
or double velocity scale ranges. It 
is in a plastic case. 











mainder of the aeronautical organization 
of the United States Navy, together with 
the personnel necessary therefor. 

“The Navy shall be generally responsi- 
ble for Naval reconnaissance, anti-subma- 
rine warfare, and protection of shipping. 

“The Navy shall develop aircraft, weap- 


1 
| 
] 
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ons, tactics, technique, organization and 
equipment of Naval combat and service 
elements; matters of joint concern as to 
those functions shall be coordinated be- 
tween the Army, the Air Force, and the 
Navy.” 

The continuing ability to fulfill its 
assigned mission requires that Naval 
aviation be kept at the forefront of tech- 
nological progress. Innovations in carrier 
design reflect the Navy’s intense interest 
in utilizing the most 
aircraft available 

Dictated by the weight and im- 
portance of carrier aircraft of the future, 
the new 65,000-ton carrier recently au- 
thorized is not only a mark of bold 
progress, but an indication of normal de- 
velopment. Since the days of the earliest 
carrier, these ships have grown in size 
along with the planes they were required 
to accommodate. Just as the weight of 
carrier planes increased from 3,000 
pounds in the Ranger’s day to the 20,000- 
pound planes of this era and tomorrow’s 
50,000- and 100,000-pound types, so the 
size of the carrier has increased in com- 
parable measure. The new flush-deck 
carrier is the result of a logical sequence 
in the design of fast carriers from the 
Ranger through the 19,000-ton Yorktown 
and Enterprise, the 27,000-ton Essex class 
and the 45,000-ton battle carriers of the 
Midway class. 

The performance of our present jet 
aircraft and the excellent prospects for 
gas turbines as power plants for carrier 
planes have encouraged the most ad- 
vanced research into all types of jets and 
turbines. 

Operational jet aircraft not only land 
and take off from carriers with ease, but 
the guaranteed 35 knots of wind over the 
flight deck and assistance from powerful 
catapults render operations from a car- 
rier an advantage rather than a handicap 
to the jet planes of the future. 

All-weather flying is being given con- 
siderable attention in the Naval aviation 
research program. It is confidently hoped 
this will result in the ability to operate 
carrier task forces, together with their 
embarked aircraft, anytime, anywhere 
and in any weather. 

No one can accurately predict the na- 
ture of any future war in which this 
country might be involved. However, for 
as far ahead as we can foresee, it will be 
the role of Naval aviation to spearhead 
attacks, protect our sea lanes from sub- 
marine and air attacks, support our pos- . 
sible Allies, deny vital resources to the 
enemy, and support the air and ground 
forces in their subsequent operations. 

This is not to suggest that Naval avia- 
tion proposes to win the next war by it- 
self. No one emphasizes more strongly 
than the Navy that national security can- 
not be provided by a single weapon or 
service. 

On the contrary, under the National 
Security Act, the strength of our national 
defense lies in well-balanced, integrated 
air, land and Naval forces, mutually de- 
pendent and working together with unity 
of purpose as a single irresistible fight- 
ing team 

Those of us who know Naval aviation 
see in it a weapon of extraordinary 


advanced type of 


size, 
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potentialities and two-fold uniqueness: 
Unique in the vital tasks it alone can per- 
form, and unique because it is an extra 
asset which the United States, and no 
other nation in the world, possesses. END 








. . . depend on Rebat, Finest Air- 

52 Fires at Potlatch | ' _ Battery. For many years, Re- 
at craftsmen have been building 

(Cont ed from page 27) 5 5 batteries to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the aircraft industry. 
As a result, Rebats are specified as 
original equipment in most per- 
sonal planes. When you need a re- 
placement . . . replace with the 


; and send them raging. finest. Ask for Rebat! 
The minutes ticked by and the occupants 


of the command post listened to it whip 
through the trees. It blew for more than 
an hour. That meant that the fires would 
be worse and spreading. 


At daybreak another of Bowler’s planes 


post were brightly lit. A few minutes 
after midnight one of the men stepped 
outside. He returned with the bad news 
that a brisk wind had sprung up. It could 


1 
re 


picK up the 


as sent aloft to seek more new fires. 
second Cub was dispatched to guide 


fire-fighting crews through densely- use the nation-wide network 


of Dealers who sell and service Re- 
bats. Have their experts check your 
battery regularly because care on 
the ground promotes safety in the 
air, and lengthens battery life, too! 


to danger spots. 

hat Abe Bowler began thank- 
ing his lucky stars that he'd made a 
change in his Cubs. Some time previous- 
ly he had replaced their original 65-h.p. 
engines with 85-h.p. jobs which turned 
in better performance. He needed that 
performance now. Each of the planes car- Vv 
ried enough gas for 90 minutes at cruising 
speed. Bowler also had an Aeronca in 
the all 

The reports came in quickly from the 
planes: “ . a blaze by Abe’s Knob,” 
a fire on Pinchot Butte.” “...a fire 
on Little Green Mountain.” Warden Cur- 
tis and his men stood by the large map in 
the command post, pin-pointing the fires. 


The reports piled in. Twenty-two blazes 4 

vere pin-pointed. Then 40. And still more 

- : ‘A af ’ . 
>— 


ires were being found. Forty-nine. The ““Jet-Propelled Aircraft 














final count stoo at 52 


That seemed too many to control. Fif- “ ‘ _ 
y-two blazes were gnawing away at the Powerplants GET Thorough Individual Instruction 
I Ss on those mountains. It appeared It will pav you weil to learn aviat 

only a miracle could save the tim- by 
and timbermen in the region. pare for an a 

irtis had to crews to all of the Major James P. Eames, USAFR get aja 
c 


AA APPROVED 
all « e natior : 


> 


s. Abe Bowler then came through 
ggestion. He'd auide em A simplified introduction to jet 
Orofino strip buzzed with activity 
eee ower—12| . lilus., $3.00 “we 
lanes landed and took off until P PP . $ i. 7 others there are opportunities 
work , ove ivir e »e ses © 
The pilots circled low over tion. Write today. 


‘Idaho terrain directing free | PACIFIC AERO TECH 


across trackless valleys and 202 DOWNEY STREET 


ridges to danger spots. Every mile and SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Gobo of, Heronailics- 
every minute saved was precious. ADRIAN,2, MICHIGAN 
Communications were not scientific but APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G.!. BILL 


ive. Cruising over the 
vould spot a fire. If it 


gel and if ground crews 
icinity, he’d throttle down 
the fire-fighters. By bel- 
from about 500 he 


feet, 


1 another su 

















directed them to the more urgent loca- 

tions. When conditions made voice com- A $ 2 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 | N VE N T 0 Y 
munication impractical, written messages | | 

were dropped 


Back at Orofino there was no letup. Priced 35% off Govt. Cost 


The dispatcher knew at all times whether 


the fires were manned and whether ASA-PART Enc 


flame were under control. There was 


Sw 
little guesswork. The aerial spotters i se 
poured in constant and accurate reports. 723 SONORA AVE., DEPT. F, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


(Continued on page 68) 
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NEW FOUR-PLACER FLIES 


designers are 


S. AIRPLANE 

keeping a close eye on the 

e Atlas Aircraft Company of 
Hemet, Calif. 

The brash young newcomer to the 
plane manufacturing scene recently 
exploded a bombshell on the cost- 
conscious American plane industry 

Atlas engineers announced they 
will build a four-place, all-metal 
plane for the $3,000 market. The pro- 
totype was recently flown at a press 
review in California 

The 220-h.p. job, they say, will 
have a 150 m.p.h. cruising speed 
170 m.p.h. top speed. Propelle 
be controllable-pitch, landing gear 
will be retractable 

The Atlas announcement is viewed 
with evident disbelief by 
tablished four-place manufacturers 
and cost experts. 

Typical reaction was this statement 
by a leading manufacturer 





most es- 


“ 


there is no such thing 
220 h.p., $3,000 airplane, regardless of 
its material, construction, or how 
sincerely its builders try to reduce 
costs.” 





Atlas officials claim they can pro- 
duce the low-cost four-y by i 
lizing a number of money-saving ex- 
pedients: 

(1) All riveting is in straight 
Skin, they say, can thus be stitche 
in sections and put together at less 
cost. 

(2) Fuselage can be bench-made 
in four sections and then sewn up 

(3) Landing gear 
simplified, operating on 








mechanism is 
worm afl 
gear principle and self-locking by 
ing past center in both 
“up” positions 

(4) Wing is one-piece with no ex 
pensive fittings, 
struction and assembly costs 

(5) Fuselage is simply placed or 
top of the wing and fastens 
extrusion on each ] 
costly fittings and man-hours in as 
sembly. 

(6) Horizontal stabilizer is all one 
piece and is “notched” into the fuss 
lage and fastened with extrusions 

The new four-placer, 
the Atlas H-10, will have two big 


iown anda 


cutting down cor 





aesignated 


City Dallas, 





full-size doors on the same side. Dual 
controls will have a “pistol grip” 
wheel, which designers say effords 
greater relaxation on cross-country 
flights 


Here are other specifications on 
the new model 


Fuel CODRCHY «cccesess 56 gal 
Normal range ...... 804 mi. 
RSE ee 35 ft. 9 in. 


28 ft. 4 in. 
8 ft. 2 in 
170 m.p.h. 
150 m.p.h. 


Length 
Height 
Top speed 


Cruising speed 


Stalling speed 55 m.p.h. 
Climb (S/L) 1,200 f.p.m. 
Weight, empty 2,082 lbs. 
Gross weight 3,200 lbs. 


have 
spent over 12 years of research and 


las officials claim they 





engineering, and have produced over 
10 prior models before settling on the 
H-10 for production. . 





President of Atlas is Max B. Har- 
w, former designer for Northrop 
Douglas and former chief engi- 
for Bach Aircraft and Kinner 
Aircraft and Motor Company. Har- 

is believed to have started work 


nee! 


on the new design while an instruc- 
tor at Pasadena Junior College in 
California, where classes under his 
irection built seve planes which 
it resemble the new H-10 


proposes to 





assemble the 
at seven regional plants: Los 
Angeles, Seattle, New York, Kansas 
Atlanta and Chicago. 
F.a.f. price would be the same at all 


nts 
With present inflationary price 
evels, however, it seems probable 


that Atlas will encounter difficulty 
oducing the H-10 
the $3,000 price bracket 

No date for delivery of the first 
nodels has been set 


anywhere neal 
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As the day passed, food and bedding were 
dropped when needed. 

Always there were the little planes 
buzzing overhead. They'd keep an eye 
on the ground crews. If they began to 
veer off course, the pilot would circle the 
fire until the boys on the ground were 
oriented. Guide planes would circle at 
1,000 feet—and, if possible, even lower. 

As the men worked feverishly back at 
Orofino, Warden Curtis came to several 
immediate conclusions: Those air spot- 
ters were saving the day. And they 
were also saving money. The accurate 
fast reports kept headquarters abreast of 
conditions. And they were able to cut 
costs by sending men and equipment 
where they were needed—and in time 
to do some good. 

Curtis also projected some quick, long- 
range plans. By using airplane spotters 
in the future he’d be able to eliminate 
minor lookout posts and use airplane 
patrols to supplement the remaining 
tower lookout stations. He might be able 
to wait until later in the season to install 
mountain-peak lookouts. 

But he didn’t have much time to think 
about the future. He was everywhere, 
directing activities, checking with Bowler, 
procuring supplies. 

And the fighters seemed to be gaining 
ground. Abe Bowler’s planes were in the 
air every minute. Crews had reached all 
the fires. Late in the afternoon of August 
31, the miracle was practically accom- 
plished. Less than 48 hours after the 
storm began, every one of the 52 fires was 
under control. Most of them were out. 
The timber and the towns and the lives 
had been saved. 

Only then did Abe Bowler wave his 
planes back into the strip. The tired fire- 
fighters and the pilots began their trek 
home. 

And Abe Bowler sat down to rest. END 


G | Training 


(Continued from page 22) 





Here are some typical cases: 

One veteran wanted to take flight train- 
ing so he could learn how to dust crops. 
His application was denied because he 
couldn't produce a binding contract with 
farmers who would engage him for crop 
dusting. 

A more flagrant instance concerned a 
young graduate engineer working for an 
aircraft engine company. He wanted a 
commercial rating in connection with his 
work, but the application was denied. 
The engineer had already amassed 130 
hours of flying time. 

In August, from 
thousands of veterans throughout the na- 
tion poured into Washington and were 
added to those on file 


mounting protests 


from fixed-base 
operators, state aviation officials and oth- 
ers vitally interested in personal flying. 

They were to the effect that the misin- 
terpretation of the law denies veterans 
their legal right to take flight training. 
A large proportion of flight schools, many 
of which represent all of the invested 
capital of veterans, are faced with immi- 
nent bankruptcy. The personal flying 
industry is in an unusually vulnerable 
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AN AOPA MEMBERSHIP MEANS-- 
Better--Safer--Cheaper Flying 





Here’s What One Member- 
Pilot Thinks About AOPA-- 


“Since 1942 | have been a member of the Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association and can truthfully say it is the finest 
organization in existence which has and is doing the utmost 
in promoting the growth of private flying.” 


AOPA Member Alfred V. Nicolais, 8957 


SEND IN 


eeee5an4neeeeeneeeeeceeoeeeoeeseeeeeceeeeeeeee ee 
Valuable AOPA Service FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in persona! 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane 
sales and purchases, documents, employment. Also national 
AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special ad- 
vantages; AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the 
special AOPA edition of FLYING magazine; TWA-AOPA 
courtesy card assuring service and maintenance facilities at 
most TWA airports; advantageous aviation insurance service; 
low cost aircraft finance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's 
wings, emblems for your plane and car, and membership 
card. Above all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights 
for your flying interests in government and other circles. 


‘AO PA 






AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


FOR YOU! 


There’s only one AOPA. Any one of its more than 40,000 
members will tell you why. Year after year these smart flyers 
cash in on the numerous time and money saving features that 
have made their organization—The Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association—the largest private aviation organization 
in the world. 


These member pilots are just like you. They have the same 
problems—they want the same things. And they know from 
experience that the best way to get the kind of protection, 
the kind of economy, the kinds of service and the countless 
other things so important to the success of private aviation is 
to belong to the organization of undisputed private flying 
leadership . . . AOPA. 


Listed below, right next to your membership application blank, 
are some of the many valuable AOPA service features. Any 
one of these is more than enough to make the $5.00 per year 
membership fee well worth the investment. But you get them 
all. You get the accumulation of years of effort in behalf of 
private aviation . . . coast-to-coast service . . . representation 
by experts when help is needed most... and last but not least 
the knowledge that you “belong” . .. belong to the finest 
group of private flyers in the world. 


Join today. Fill out the coupon below and mail it in with your 
$5.00 membership fee right away. The sooner you join the 
sooner you'll start cashing in on those time, money and worry 
saving features that have made AOPA the talk of private flying. 


ATTACHED COUPON TODAY 








AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
National Headquarters, Dept. F-1048 
Washington Bidg., 15th and N.Y. Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
ee ee I SP nina 04 biee-nedenesdaneed in the year 
eee Make 
hereby apply for membership in AOPA 
Enclosed find check or money order for... ......0cccccccccccucecse oe 
{(U. S. A., Canada, Mexico, Central & South America, $5.00; All other 
Foreign $6.00. 


SIGNATURE..... CTE eT TOC TT TTT Tee Terre . 
$1.80 of each year’s dues are for my subscription to the AOPA Edition of FLYING 




















and you're in com ortable, cheerful 
Hotel Clevelarid. Convenient to 

stores, Public Auditorium, Stadium 
theatres. Direct ly connected by vered 
passage to Uni 


garage, lermina ince Outidings 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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osition. And a threat exists to the con- 
inued existence of hundreds of public 
und private airports which are essential 
to the national defense and peacetime 

economy of the nation 
discontent came to head during 
special summer session of Congress 
1 President Truman. Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and a staunch supporter of GI 
ight training, called an executive meet- 


ing of her committee to review the ad 
inistration of the act 
Gen. Carl Gray, J: Veterans Affairs 


Administrator, appeared before this com- 





tee. He was showered with examples 
vhat the committee considered misin- 


ations of the iaw Subsequently, 





tor Brooks at a private meeting with 
General Gray, expressed in strong terms 

conviction that the VA is violating 
he law by denying veterans their right 


Gray called a spe 





f all his field per- 











nnel. Purpose of the meeting was to 
expedite and clarify the administration 
f the law. The net result of this is only 
that the personnel was asked to be more 
reasonable. But no written change in the 
original instructions was made 
The position of itor Brooks cannot 
be n interprete res a summary 
elleves tnat eteran will Nave 
1 his right to training if he exe- 
cutes under oath an affidavit saying he 
esires aviation tl 1g “In connection 





witn nis present or conte mplated business 
or occupation.” Rejection of the sug- 
ested aff lavit, says Senator Brooks, is 

ntamount to making the unjustified 


imption that veterans would perjure 

iting the law and 
t to criminal prosecution 
The Senator also says that training 


es, thereby 





ng subjec 


applications should never be allowed to 


umulate in a “log jam’”—which has 
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happened in many VA offices during the 
summer. Ample evidence exists across 
the nation that many delays were caused 
by the unsympathetic and hostile atti 
tudes of VA field men 

Another situation requiring immediate 
corrective action, declares the [Illinois 
senator, is the failure of the VA to grant 
many flight schools the fair and reason- 
able compensation to which they are 
legally entitled. Because of ambiguous 
regulations, rates have been determined 
arbitrarily and have not reflected the ris- 
ing costs of operation. Cost accountings 
required by the VA (and prepared by 
reputable certified public 
have been disregarded 


accountants) 
Equally objec 
tionable, Brooks says, are refusals of VA 
field offices to explain in writing the 
reasons for their arbitrary actions 

Senator Brooks also points out that the 
VA regional offices have violated the pub- 
lic law in some eases by undertaking to 
prescribe, either directly or indirectly, 
the courses and curricula of state-ap- 
proved aviation schools. He says the law 
expressly forbids agents of the Federal 
Government to interfere, either directly 
or indirectly, with the rights of states to 
approve their schools 

The united action of national aviation 
organizations to inform Congress of dis- 
crimination against veterans’ flight train- 
ing has been beneficial. A new respect 
for civil aviation at the grass roots level 
has developed in official Washington 
Particularly effective has been the work 
of the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, representing 43 states and 
all phases of the aviation industry 

The ball now has been tossed to the 
Veterans Administration. The VA’s ac- 
tion will determine the next move. Promi- 
nent Washington attorneys have said the 
VA has violated the law and is subject 
to mandamus or injunction proceedings 
It looks today as though anything can 
happen END 





How to Taxi That Plane 


Continued f n page 40 


teer, to say nothing of wearing out the 
ike linings. If your plane is in a long 


ne of ground traffic on the way to the 





iV Keep a Sale distance from the 
ip ahead, and be ready either to brake 


Stop or to Swing out o! line quickly 


case the chap up ahead stops in a 


ir! 

If taxiing rather fast, jamming on the 
iKe too 2 10g may cause a nose 
ver particular! iit you are taxiing 


n-wind with the stick held back in- 


stead of forward, as it should be. If you 


Nave no brakes and a crash seems immi- 

nt, CUT THE SWITCH immediately. It 
takes time for the propeller to stop turn- 
ng, even after the switch has been cut 


+ 


wote now iong it takes to come to a 


complete stop the next time you cut the 
engine. Visu 


ze your plane rolling for- 
rd towards the tail of the plane ahead 





It will seem to turn for too damn long, 
und it does 
On a particularly dusty field, don’t gun 


your engine too hard or too suddenly. 


The dust you kick up may blind the pilot 
behind you. He might chew your tail off 
before he sees it. This is considered 
almost as unsporting as your trick of 
blowing the dust in his face. 

Don’t run over the gas-pit, the gas-pit 
hose, curbs or runway lights—for the 


sake of your tires as well as the equip- 
ment. Don’t gun your engine suddenly 


with your tail to the spectators; they 
can’t see what a “red hot” pilot you are 
if their eyes are full of dust and dirt 

In making turns while taxiing out to 
the runway keep an eye on that wind 
tee for it will affect your taxi turns. Make 
UP-wind turns with the stick back to drag 
the tail and use the rudder gently, for 
the plane will weathercock into the wind 
without half trying 
should be executed 


DOWN-wind turns 
slowly in a strong 
wind, with full rudder in the direction of 
the turn, the stick forward, and just 
enough throttle to get you around, but 
not too much, for with the wind at your 
back now you will pick up speed quickly 

When you get to the runway, for either 
crossing or take-off, stop before you enter 
it. Look all around the pattern for in- 
coming planes. Don’t overlook any part 
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of it and take a double look for charac- , 


ters who may be coming in from other 
than the normal approach leg. A couple 


of summers ago I taxied blithely out to a 


runway on a little New York field and 
gave a quick iook around the pattern. 
Nothing in sight, so I swung onto the 
runway, lined up the nose on an apple 
tree at the not-so-far end and was just 
easing the throttle open when a shadow 
flitted over the center section window. As 


I hastily killed the sg a lightplane slid 


down to the runway about 50 feet ahead 
of my nose and rolled to a stop right in 
' ; 

line with that same apple tree. He had 
come in from the other direction and 


side-slipped in with a very dead engine. 

The best procedure is, “when in doubt, 
switch.” It is a lot easier to start 
up again than it is to patch a wing tip, 
the other chap’s tail feathers, or your 
own prop. Be careful when ma- 
neuvering in the parking line. Keep the 


cut the 


} | 
daoubly 


golden. rule in mind, plenty of room be- 
tween your prop and the tail up ahead, 
go slowly, and check that pattern. You'll 
look like a “hot” pilot even before your 
wheels leave the ground. END 





Silvaire Sedan 


(Continued from page 33) 


normal still-air take-off would probably 


be 15 seconds. Ar with a maximum 
load aboard it undoubtedly would have 
peen more. 

In cruising flight I found the Sedan to 


be pleasant and comfortable to fly. The 
top of the engine cowl slants down at 
took me some time 
to get the ship trimmed properly for level 
light. It looks for all the world like it’s 
but that adds much to 


sucn 





a steep angle it 


in a steady dive 


forward visibility. Visibility all around 
from this airplane is almost as good 

that in the low-wing monoplane. Lus- 
combe’s even measured it; they claim 
3,716 square inches of window space. 


That's 25.8 square feet. 

Maneuverability is good for a plane of 
It’s a little stiff on the controls 
probably an vantage. A 
this type should only be used 
flying; not intended for 
There’s no tossing this ship 
sky with one finger on the 
controls but such an airplane pays off in 
stability —even in 


this type. 
that’s ad 
plane of 


tor 


but 
level it’s 
atics. 
around 


aerob 


l 
the 


£00 cross-country 
rough air 


I made seve nor climb checks from take- 


off. With that twe-man load we averaged 
about 835 peste It would be less for a 
full hind. Best climb is had at an in- 


dicated air speed of 80 m.p.h. 
In the air I did a number of turns 


They were quite:normal after I got used 
t 
f 


proper position of the nose in level 


1 Then I tried a few stalls. Frankly, 
I don’t think I ever really stalled it. I 
pulled the wheel all the way back a few 
times, power off and power on, and each 
time the Sedan settled into a comfortable 
downward mush. Once or twice I felt a 
slight burble as though it were going to 
stall completely but it never did. This is 
undoubtedly due to the limited elevator 
travel of the Sedan. About the only way 


you could really get a complete stall out 
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VETERANS’ TRAINING 














about the following courses: 
CD Aero. Engineering 
(0 Engine Mechanics 
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-SCOTT.. 


SPACE SAVERS 


Scott Hangar Space Sovers increase 
storage space and simplify hangar 
*‘traffic’’. The original and most 
widely used parking device for light 
circraft. Safe and easy to use. Thou- 
sands in use from coast-to-coast. 


Prompt delivery from Scott distributors 


OTHER SCOTT AIRPLANE 
NECESSITIES 

Tail Wheel Assemblies 

Free Air Thermometers 
Brake Pressure Units — Master Cylinders 

Aircraft Engine Instruments 

Portable Oxygen Breathing Equipment 
Gasoline Gauges — Aviation Chemicals 
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AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


® You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your future 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 
best trained will get top positions. 

Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation at one 
of the oldest recognized aeronautical schools in the country. 


@ AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 
@ CERTIFIED ENGINE MECHANICS 


@ SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


@ AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


@ AERO. ENGINEERING DRAFTING. 
curriculum approved by Engineers’ 
Professional Development.) 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 2, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me your free catalog “Opportunities in Aviation," 
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HELICOPTER 
TRAINING 


*% Oldest helicopter service unit 
in the country 

* First school approved under 
G.I. Bill of Rights 

* Complete flight and ground 
training , 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


NEW ENGLAND HELICOPTER SERVICE, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 400 
STATE AIRPORT HILLSGROVE, R. | 
TEL. GREENWOOD 1803 
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AMILTON STANDARD square- 
tipped propellers are not straight 
out of Holland but they look like it, 
as the comparison with a Dutch 
windmill shows. Square-tipped props 
are currently being installed on Mar 








WINDMILL PROPS 


tin 202s, many Convair-Liners, East- 
ern Air Lines Constellations, and on 
KLM’s (Royal Dutch Airline’s) DC- 
6s. They are proving exceptionally 
efficient—but the Dutch knew that 


centuries ago. 








of such an airplane is to dive it slight! 
then pull it up steeply and hold it there 

I don’t like to spin an airplane 
see if it will spin. You almost 
can settle for the stall characteristic in 
level flight and in a turn. With the Sedar 
loaded the way it was when I flew it— 
with the center of gravity pretty far for- 
ward—I doubt that it would spin under 
any condition. But one point worried 
me: the CG is so far forward that witl 
two people in it the only kind of 
you can make are wheel landings. I sus 
pect that unusual characteristic (which I 
will discuss later) is the result of some 
spin troubles Luscombe had. The manu- 
facturer lost the first Sedan during a spir 
test in which the airplane was overloaded 
to the rear. 

Now there is nothing wrong with 
ing an experimental airplane turn up 
with spin troubles. Few airplanes get by 
without having someth 
like that show up. Luscombe immediately 
went to work on the problem I 
panels have quite a bit of wash-in and 
wash-out in them. And the vertical tail 
surfaces have been enlarged somewhat 
from the first design. Then the dorsal fir 
helps too. 

But there's still the problem of landing 
the Sedan, and this problem is direct]; 
traceable to the spin problem, I believe 
I spent about 45 minutes trying to make 


















a normal three-point landing with the 
airplane I flew for this article (NC 
1613B). Remember: there were only two 
of us aboard, both in the front seats 
But that’s a fair test; four-place airplanes 
are very often flown with just two peo- 
ple in them. The overall performance 


should be a little better with the lighter 

id but the basic characteristics should 
be the same 

You glide the Sedan at an indicated air 
speed of 80 m.p.h. You pump the flaps 
wn (four pumps on the hydraulic han- 
lle between the two front seats) as soon 
as the air speed drops’ below 100. Then 
you trim the nose high until she settles 
down to 80 indicated. The approach ap- 
pears to be rather steep, with that 
sharply-slanting nose. Then, as you cross 
lge of the runway, you flare back 
easily. The nose comes up—but only to 
evel flight position. That’s where she 
stays, with the wheel all th 
Landing speed is just over 5 


da 





e way back 
5 indicated. 
I tried that a dozen times, and each 
time I landed in approximately a level- 
ight position, on the wheels. The wheel 
was all the way back—and on the several 
occasions I came in little too fast the 
p started porpoising across the field. 
You stop that by pushing the wheel for- 
rd as soon as the wheels touch. I 
mply didn’t have the nerve to push that 
nose down any more, but “Toby” Tobias, 
Luscombe representative in New York, 


finally convinced me it was safe to do. 
Once I learned that, I was able to keep 
from porpoising—but the airplane still 
was moving at a fair clip, and with the 
high in the air. I also was afraid to 

ise brakes under those conditions. 
The tail finally comes down as the air- 
plane slows up. Then, once the tail is 
the ground, you have the use of the 
steerable tail wheel I went weaving 
across the field in several landings, until 
it dawned on me that I was overcontrol- 
ling on what I subconsciously thought was 
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normal steering on the ground. 

I found one trick for getting the tail 
down under those conditions: the mo- 
ment the wheels touch, press the release 
for the hydraulic flaps. The flaps im- 
mediately retract, causing the tail to stall 
and drop to the ground. 

I have dwelt on this characteristic of 
the Sedan for only one reason: this air- 
plane is going to inexperienced pilots, 
amateurs who frequently mishandle their 
airplanes. Too often they simply pull the 
wheel back and expect the airplane to 
land itself. The Luscombe Sedan will 
require a new technique for a lot of 
pilots and some may not do so well try- 
ing to make wheel landings in small, 
rough fields. 

Cruising speed of the Sedan worked out 
to between 125 and 130 m.p.h. on a cross- 
country flight. The flight was very com- 
fortable; the seats are large and made of 
foam rubber. There’s plenty of leg room 
and, believe it or not, Luscombe has 
finally gone to a toe brake instead of the 
old heel brake. 

You cruise the 165-h.p. Continental at 
only 1,850 r.p.m.—a feature that does 
much for the sound level of any airplane 
Contrast this, for instance, with some 
cruising r.p.m.’s of as high as 2,700 for 
the same horsepower engine. The Sedan 
is much less noisy because of this one 
feature alone. At that r.p.m. the airspeed 
hovers right around 130 all the time. 
Cruising power setting takes about 120 
h.p. out of the engine and gives you a 
fuel consumption of about nine gallons 
an hour. 

The interior appointments of the Sedan 
are excellent. Luscombe obviously has 
gone all out on eye appeal for this air- 
plane. The instrument panel is attractive 
and the layout is not only in good taste 
but is quite practical and convenient. The 
throttle and trim tab are mounted on a 
center quadrant between pilot and co- 
pilot, just above the flap handle which is 
mounted in the floor. The tab control 
(which was hard to work, on this air- 
plane at least) is the same knobbed wheel 
Luscombe is using on the Observer (dis- 
cussed in the September issue). 

And there are other appealing appoint- 
ments: good ventilators, front and rear; 
roll-back sun shades, sun visors; dome 
light, four ash trays and three electric 
lighters; Fiberglas soundproofing and 
mufflers. The fuel tanks are shatterproof 
plastic cells. Like the Navion, the Sedan’s 
engine is started by a foot pedal just 
above the right rudder pedal. 

A fixed-pitch wooden propeller is 
standard equipment at the moment. The 
Sedan is expected to be certificated soon 
for a two-position Hartzell propeller, 
which should improve take-off and climb 
considerably. In the engine cowl, directly 
below the propeller hub, are two built-in 
landing lights which come as standard 
equipment. Also standard is Luscombe’s 
Silflex landing gear, excellent equipment 
that is particularly welcome on rough 
fields 

To answer the needs of industrial users, 
all but the pilot’s seat are removable. 
The entire inside of the cabin can be 
converted to cargo-hauling in a few 
minutes. END 
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(Continued from page 29) 
asking only that the plane be kept 
straight. On the way to the home field 
he demonstrates climbing, gliding and 
level turns which the student practices 
45° on either side of the course. On the 
second landing he simply tells the student 
to see how far down the runway he can 
go before touching ground. 

These admonitions about the proper 
method of landing and taking off are well 
known to any instructor. There is no 
breath-taking departure in this advice. 
The aspect of Sigman’s teaching that is 
unusual is the fact that he does not te- 
diously disclose just how the student shall 
perform these feats. 

The first part of the next four hours is 
spent in the practice area working on 
basic maneuvers. The latter part is de- 
voted to an 80-mile round-trip cross- 
country, and easing the student into stalls 
and spins. 

Obviously, the individual ability of the 
student determines how soon he soloes. 
Sigman finds it generally takes the stu- 
dent longer to be turned loose. Asa rule 
the time runs around 10 to 12 hours. 

From then on, it’s the customary pat- 
tern work, regular cross-country dual and 
solo, and the perfection of maneuvers re- 
quired on the private flight test. 

This is no easy method of flight train- 
ing but if it is more difficult for the in- 
structor, it is better for the student, be- 
cause he is placed in practical situations 
which stimulate his interest and also 
show him that actually he has a lot to 
learn. Too many pilots today have a “I 
don’t care too much” attitude that mul- 
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tiplies the headaches of teaching just e ene 
je tae 100 per cent. There isn’t Tig <8 Do As Big Airlines Do— 
structor flying who wouldn’t gladly work 
his heart out with a student who indi- 
cates by his attendance, application and 
enthusiasm that he is busting to fly. 

I checked a 46-year-old ex-Army man 
who had soloed some six weeks previ- 
ously with a total of 13:30 and had sub- 
sequently accumulated a total of 18:30 
solo while his dual stood at 17:45. The 
wind was blowing between 18-20 miles 
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the whole the student certainly was not ment with .. >. airlines, Eastern, k 
doing any precision flying; it was plain Forces and ae \ and many others. 

he knew what he wanted to do in the Pan-American, 7 * for pilot and stu- 
way of stalls, for example, but they didn’t Navigation ange Weems Mark 6B . 
quite work out that way. The main ob- dent alike aes and the Dalton E-6 
jection I found, and one that certainly Aircraft ie omputer. 

rannot be overlooked, was the fact he or Mark PLOTTER — For oo 
didn’t look around enough. The ex- WEEMS MARK ah air charts. Used - 
traordinary aspect of the ride was the tional and wor courses, lines © | 
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handling the plane. It is often difficult osition os, Only $2. 
for many pilots who have a great deal and angie*- ' UTER —Two sides 
y | e a gre a -6B COMP and DR 
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fighting rough air. But he, when correc- — a other for gig 
tions became necessary, made them sonata OO speed - time «on prob- 
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pilot. KL just plot free D9 iy $10 complete 

Summing up, Sigman feels he is turning surface and rections. te 
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way through the course. He knows he = , Woomt “ 
can send those who get a private license * Annapolis, pense ree 





out on trips, safe in the knowledge they 
will return. END 





Mobile on the Gulf 


(Continued from page 37) 


dwarfs to giants over 30 feet high and 
170 feet in circumference. 

The Bellingrath Gardens, 21 miles 
south of Mobile, are located on an his- 
toric bluff overlooking the Isle-Aux-Oies 
River. These gardens, known throughout 
the world, contain stately oaks, and laby- 
rinthine trails of Azaleas, Camellia Ja- 
ponicas, ferns, shrubs, plants and 
vines, combined with broad acres of flow- 
er-filled fields. At this time of year, the 
Camellia Japonicas open, and continue 
blooming in profusion until February and 
March. The Greater Mobile Scenic Tours 
also conducts a tour to the Bellingrath 
Gardens. Charge is $3 per person for the 
round trip. 

Sportsmen can rent boats and secure 
fishing equipment at any of a number of 
small towns along Mobile Bay and on 
the Gulf. Hunters also find the Mobile 
area a bonanza, with wild game roaming 
forests and swamps which line the banks 
of nearby clear-water streams. Over the 
broad estuary to the northeast of the city 
come great flights of ducks in season. 
Best fishing waters are probably in Swash 
Channel and along the coast of Baldwin 
County from Fort Morgan to Bear Point 
at the entrance of Perdido Bay in the 
vicinity of Fort Morgan and historic Fort 


roses, 







Gaines on Dauphin Island, and in Grant’s 
Pass and contiguous waters. Sportsmen 
can obtain additional information cn sea- 
sens and costs by writing to the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 

For pilots who want to forego city life 
for a while, the Gulf State Park, located 
in Baldwin County on the Gulf of Mexico 
across the Bay from Mobile, has cabins 
available throughout the year. Although 
the park season officially closes after La- 
bor Day each year, the park actually is 
never closed, as cabins, picnic areas, 
boats and fishing facilities can be used 
the year-round. Rates range from $3.50 
on a midweek night (an interior cabin 
with large bedroom, kitchenette, bath and 
screened porch) to $10 per night on a 
weekend night (for an entire lakeside 
apartment building.) Additional infor- 
mation on rates and reservations can be 
obtained from G. M. McLeod, Park Man- 
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bile are the Grand Hotel at Point Clear 
and the Colonial Inn at Fairhope. The 
Grand Hotel is considered a top resort 
hotel, with spacious grounds, golf course, 
and a fresh water swimming pool. Point 
Clear is about 25 miles from Mobile 


Facts About Mobile 
Population: Approximately 200,000 
Climate: In summer, weather is cooled 

by breezes from the Gulf, and in winter 
temperatures reach the freezing point 
only 11 times in an average year. The 
sun shines for all or part of 
more than 330 days in the year 
Recreation: Facilities for recreation in 
clude two modern community centers, 23 
theatres; civic, country, fraternal, d 
matic, fishing and yachting clubs; 11 pul 
lic parks (three additional parks ur 
construction) ; three golf courses; | 
for swimming and picnicking on 
and west shores of Mobile Bay and or 
the nearby Gulf of Mexico; several fre 
water swimming pools; and excellent 
hunting and fishing in the vicinity. 
Recommended hotels: Hotel Admir 
Semmes (Frank Drane, manager), 250 


rooms, rates $3.50 to $9 per day: Batt 
House (Leon Waite, manager), 295 roon 
rates $3 to $15 per day; Cawthon Hote 
(Leroy Smith, manager), 200 rooms, rates 


$2.50 to $8 per day; LaClede Hotel (J. W 
Wheeler, manager), 82 rooms, rates $1.50 
to $6.50 per day. 

Tourist Courts and Homes: Old Spanis! 
Fort Tourist Village, located at easter 
approach to the Mobile Bay Bridge 
U.S. Highway 90; Olssen’s Court, U.S 
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Highway 90, four miles west of downtown 
Mobile; Canary Cottage Guest Home, U.S. 
Highway 90 (West); Beard Tourist Home, 
1963 Government Street on Highway 90 


The Mobile Airports 

Bates Field, the Mobile Municipal Air- 
port, has three runways, all asphalt and 
5,000 feet long. Eighty and 91 octane gas- 
oline are available, and repair and servic- 
ing facilities are located on the field. 
Hangar fee is $2 per night, tiedown fee $1. 
A restaurant, serving both hot meals and 
snacks, is on the field. Bates Field, in- 
cidentally, is just starting a new $800,000 
improvement program. A new admini- 
stration building, taxi strips, large ramp 
nd lighting system with high intensity 
lights on the instrument runway will be 
built. O. N. Barney is the field manager 
Phone number is 6-3818 

Chastain Field, located only six miles 
from downtown Mobile, has two turf run- 
The alrport 





ys, the longest 2,200 feet 


has 80 octane gasoline, and minor repail 


I ilities are located on the field. Hangar 
ee is $1 pel night, but there is no tiedown 
Tee Approach obstructions to the field 

lude a 20-foot telephone line at the 
outh end and 400-foot radio towers 


hree-quarters of a mile northeast. The 
ver, however, is marked and lighted 
Sidney V. Stone, manager at Chastain, 
ffers to give Fiyine Holiday pilots any 
assistance they may require on their trip 
Mobile. He points out that pilots may 
unt to fly to an auxiliary landing strip 
Dauphin Island, 30 miles from Mobile 
nd about two miles out in the Gulf. 
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There is good fishing and swimming, he 
says, on the historic island. The strip 
does not have facilities such as gas and 
oil for airplanes. There are, however, 
cottages and a cafe. The strip on the 
island is of hard-packed sand, and will 
support planes up to about the twin 
Cessna class. Stone says he will take 
visiting pilots to the island and show 
them where to land and fish. Incidentally, 
on the opposite end of Dauphin Island is 
an old fort, of historic interest. 

The Chastain Airport, according to 
Stone, will furnish fishing equipment, if 
necessary, to visiting pilots. Phone num- 
ber is 6-3695. 

Davis Field, 13 miles southwest of Mo- 
bile, has two runways, the longest 2,400 
feet. The field also has 80 octane gasoline 
and repair facilities. 

Pilots flying to Mobile should, if possi- 
ble, stay away from the caution areas 
(marked on flight maps) immediately to 
the east of Mobile Bay. Intensive flight 
training is conducted near there by 
planes from the Pensacola Naval Air Sta- 
tion. 

The Mobile sectional (P-7) covers the 
area completely, and indicates all danger 
and caution sections clearly. 

FLYING vacationists who wing south- 


ward to Mobile in late fall or early winter 


should have the time of their lives. 
They'll meet others just like them, mod- 
ern aerial counterparts of old Commander 
Alvarez de Pineda of the Spanish Navy, 
who first reported the wonders of the 
flower-covered region 

Cuar.Les L. BLAcK 





Air War in Palestine 


(Continued from page 17 

Israeli planes retaliated for the fir 
time four days later when they 
military objectives in northern Palestine 
A couple of days later the w 
grimmer aspect when serious casualtic 
were inflicted for the first time or 
civilian population. Egyptian planes 
bombed Tel Aviv, killing an estimated 42 
persons and injuring 20 

When the first shots were 





took or 











Holy Land, neither side had much avi 
tion or ordnance as it is measure 
modern warfare. The Unité Natior 





General Assembly in laté 
an embargo on military shipments 
either side. At the time the eml 
went into effect, the Egyptian Goverr 
ment had 12 AT-6 trainers on orde 
the Jewish purchasing missions had 
number of planes ordered 

Some planes have slipped through the 
embargo — mainly via Czechoslovak 
Panama and Belgium. Particular] 
portant is the Czech route. It is under 
stood that the Israeli government | 
bought late model wartime \\ } 
planes with increased firepower f1 
Czechoslovakia. These planes ars é 
livered at Prague where they are d 
mantled and loaded into U.S.-built C-47 
acquired from war surplus stoc I 
manned mostly by American war veterar 











volunteers. An average of two Messer 
schmitts a day was flown to Palestine for 


time. They were reassembled there in 
matter of hours 

Although the fighters of Israel have 
ympathizers throughout the world, the 
rms embargo clamped down by most 
yuntries, including the United States 
has hurt Israel more than the Arab states 





The Jews did manage to smuggle some 
ar materiel in, but for the most part 
hey used their technical ingenuity to 
unufacture their own mortars, machine 
is and ammunition 
It is difficult to get the true facts of the 
1ir war out of Pale Both Arabs and 


Israeli forces exercise extremely close 


lI 








ensorship. One source even goes so far 


combat has taken 





sing sides—in the 





| | 
e of actual photographs of planes shot 


neiess, hundreds of sorties 





e been flown and the air forces num- 

hundreds, though not (yet) thou- 

of planes. Both sides seem to be 

ying to build up their strengths for a 
ger show-down yet to come. 

The Arabs are short of trained men, but 





at Israel is. Israeli forces 


in all the armies of 









juality officer ma- 





rope, incluc 





portion of technical 


and a iargel 





ficiency per capita than is to be found 
any other country in the world. Their 
] ves them a great 
rate and individ- 





o cooperate 






vantage over tI! 
ISTIC Arabs. TI 

m in the Israeli forces. 
zether and the men work in close com- 





is no officer caste 


Messes are 


at teams 


No Palestine nationals are being trained 
in the United States, despite contrary 
rumors. The U.S. State Department will 
not allow any American of military age 
to leave for Palestine or any port ad- 
jacent to Palestine, though a number of 
pilots apparently have slipped through. 

A widely publicized instance was the 
recruitment of George “Buzz” Beurling, 
26-year-old Canadian ace of World War 
II, who avowed that he had gone to work 
for the side which bid highest. He was 
killed when the plane he was testing 
crashed at a Rome airport on his way to 
Palestine. Beurling had shot down 31 
Axis planes during the past war and was 
flying a single-engined Canadian fighter 
of U.S. registry 

Here is one way pilots are transported 
to Palestine. They are asked to sign up 
for work on a “Panama airline.” When 
they arrive there, it is explained with 
tongue in cheek, that there has been a 
change of plans and the cutfit is moving 
on to Rome, Italy. (Obviously, the pilots 
know their ultimate destination.) Then 
the unit moves to Czechoslovakia and by 
this circuitous route eventually to Pales- 
tine. The men are being paid all the time 
of course. The U.S. Government recently 
followed such a movement with interest. 

Two Czechoslovakian pilots formerly 
with the RAF recently joined the Israeli 
Air Force whose chief of operations is 
Dan Tolkowsky, 27, a former RAF fighter 
pilot. Another ex-RAF pilot, Mordechai 
Alon, 27, is the Israeli air ace of the 
moment, having shot down three Egyptian 
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planes—two Dakotas over Tel Aviv and 
a third plane in the Negeb desert. 

The Arabs have also been doing some 
recruiting but none in the United States. 
Recently they enlisted two pilots who 
were formerly with the French air force. 
The core of their air force, however, is 
the Egyptian force which has _ been 
trained by the British over a period of 
years and is not greatly in need of re- 
cruits. 

Without British help in the beginning, 
the Arab air could never have 
gotten started. If it were halted today 
shey would collapse. If there is any 
doubt about this help, note the following 
words from England’s Labor Party week- 
ly, the Tribune: “(British military mis- 
sions) advise the governments of all 
leading Arab states, British officers train 


forces 


their armies, British arms equip their 
forces.’ 

Official British air missions are still 
active in Iraq and Saudi Arabia. The 


Transjordan Air Force is con.pletely run 
by the RAF and the entire cost of its 
operation is paid by the British crown. 

After one raid on Tel Aviv the Jews 
retaliated by a counter-raid against Am- 
man, capital of Transjordan. The British 
immediately notified the Jewish authori- 
ties that Amman was a British military 
stronghold and that if there were any 
further raids on Amman by the Jews, the 
RAF would shoot down any Israeli planes 
found in the skies 

There is a disagreement as to the actual 
and relative strength of the Israeli and 
Arab air forces 

Official United Nations estimates place 
the total number of military planes 
owned by these eight nations at 400, but 
U.S. Government Intelligence states that 
this figure is probably high. The U.N 
that only 100 of the Arab 
League's planes are operational front-line 
craft, figuring these as being six Trans- 
jordan squadrons and some 40 Egyptian 
Spitfires and Iraq Hawker Fury single- 
seat fighters. 


adds about 


On the other hand, some authorities 
state that the Arab air forces contain 
many more than 400 planes while the 


Israeli forces are but a fraction of that. 
Some of the Egyptian “bombers” that 
attacked Tel Aviv are believed to have 
been planes of the U.S. AT-6 type carry- 
ing 50-pound slung under the 
Egypt reported an original total 
in mid-May of 150 planes of miscellaneous 
including about 40 trainers, trans- 
port planes, half a dozen light bombers of 
the Avro Anson type, and fewer than 60 
British Spitfires 
The Arab air 


bombs 


wings 


types, 


forces are probably 


much stronger than the Israeli air 
forces But the addition of Messer- 
schmitts, U.S. surplus planes, and sev- 


eral Flying Fortresses have strengthened 
the Israelis greatly. In mid-July, Amer- 
three of the 
B-17s on several occasions according to 
the Associated Press 

A genuinely effective air force, how- 
is a colossal luxury for these small 
The Arab League nations 
especially are so backward by Western 
standards that they seemed almost sub- 
human to American soldiers who saw 


ican correspondents saw 


evel 


countries 
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them during the war. 

In addition to shortage of industrial re- 
sources is the problem of training recruits 
to operate anything as complex as an air 
force. Here the disciplined Israelis have 
a great advantage over the individual- 
istic Arabs. The Israelis have learned 
cooperation and teamwork in European 
armies and in the task of reclaiming the 
arid Palestine deserts. The Arabs are 
warriors who find it difficult to learn the 
coordination needed by modern soldiers. 

An idea of the effectiveness of the Arab 
air force may be obtained from one in- 
cident in which over-zealous Egyptian 
airmen bombed a British airfield before 
the latter had evacuated Palestine. A 
squadron of ancient RAF Spitfires went 
aloft to retaliate and shot down five of 
the six Egyptian planes. 

Many flyers of the Israeli air force got 
their start about 10 years ago with the 
establishment of two glider schools in 
Palestine. The first was in Galilee, where 
the air currents from the Mountains of 
Galilee were an advantage. The second 
was at Haifa, where the Mount Carmel 
range was used. These schools were 
“sporting” organizations, very similar to 
those in Germany in the 1920's. But they 
were subsidized by the Jewish Agency. 

Four or five years ago the Agency 
established an air service which became 
more or less a training school for com- 
mercial pilots. A number of these pilots 
went to England for further training. 

When Israel became a state on May 15, 
three air schools were set up and are 
still operating today. 

An estimated one per cent of the total 
personnel of the Israeli air force is for- 
eign, non-Jewish, and 10 per cent is Jew- 
ish but non-Israeli, according to the Is- 
rael Agency in Washington. ’ 

With this background, and with their 
present relative strengths, what is the air 
action in the Palestine war like? 

It has been comparatively small for the 
most part. Although Egyptian planes 
have borne most of the Arab air action, 
many recent missions have been confined 
to a single plane. They have bombed air- 
ports, cities, and shipping. On June 1, 
the Syrians announced that their air force 
had attacked the port of Naharia, setting 
big fires and sinking two boats. Iraq has 
reported bombing the Israeli factories at 
Peta Tiqua, five miles east of Tel Aviv. 
During one truce, Israeli planes sat help- 
lessly on the ground while Egyptian craft 
made hit-and-run attacks in violation of 
the truce. 

Israeli airmen have bombed Amman, 
capital of Transjordan; Damascus, capital 
of Syria, and Cairo, Egypt. About 10 
bombs were dropped on Amman during 
the first raid. 

The Israeli planes that bombed Cairo 
are reported by the Associated Press to 
have been U.S.-built Flying Fortresses 
and to have taken off from somewhere 
outside the Israeli borders. “The first 
time the B-17s landed in Israel was after 
completing the raid on Cairo,” one Ameri- 
can pilot said. He was a Texan, formerly 
a B-17 pilot with the Eight Air Force. 
“Lights were shining all over Cairo when 
we flew in low,” he said. “Bright moon- 
light made it easy to pick out our tar- 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
OCTOBER 1948 ISSUE OF 


Popular Aviation 


Eight pages of interesting articles 
beamed to aviation-minded 
young Americans. 


Send 10¢ (coin only) 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


Dept. AE-7 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 














PILOTS’ JACKETS 


nt) on — SOMBER JACKET 





$12.95 , 


throughout 4-46 $16.95 
lus O.D , 


flaps 
STVLE JACKET. Soft 





$1.25 





aist i $17.95 

fon fur : $21.00 

Gate’ ‘for FREE ittus. lothing. Orders nt postpa 
Sa tisfact on or 


c.0.D 
CONSUMER'S CLOTHING CO Inc.. Box F, 20 Green 


le 
te a 








y back 
St., New York 





RESIDENT-CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


AIR NAVIGATION 


SCHOOL EST. 1927 + APPYV’D G. |. BILL 


Completely covers all or any desired part of Piloting, 
Dead Reckoning and Celestial Navigation Prey ares 
career-minded to _ CAA written examination 
for commercial airline navigator Makes pr vate 
pilots expert navigators. Many 
Army-Navy Air Force officers and commercial 
airline navigators. Write today 
Weems School of Navigation-Dept. 9, Annapolis, Md. 


INVENTORS | 


When you are satisfied that you have invented « 

matter of value write me, without obligation, for 

full information on what steps you should take to 
secure a Patent. 


PATRICK D. BEAVERS 

(Formerly RANDOLPH & BEAVERS) 
Registered Patent Attorney 

913 Columbian Building, Washington 1, 


STAMMER? | 


This new 128-page book, 
Its Cause and Correction,” 











D. C. 





“Stammering, 
describes 


Bogue Unit Method for scientifi 

correction of stamn ering poe 

stuttering — successful for 47 

vears. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4810, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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ts.” One was King Farouk’s palace. 

g have also been used for tactical 
purposes. A Syrian alr force squadron 
was reported supporting Lebanese troops 
in their advance during the early part of 
the war. Dan Tolkowsky, the Israeli Air 
chief of operations, reported on 
July 26 that Israeli airmen had flown 103 
sorties in cooperation with ground forces. 

to July 26, the Israeli air force had 

shot down 22 planes in the first phase of 
fighting and 12 in the second—a total 

of 34, Tolkowsky said. The first 20 were 
claimed to have cost the Israelis only two 

Downed planes of 
Egyptian air 


1 
of their own planes 


Iraqi, Syrian, and forces 
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When the mid-summer truce was im- 
posed upon the combatants, Israeli forces 
were on the offensive everywhere. They 
had cleared their territory of Arab armies 
and had wrested large sections of Arab 
land from the League states—notably in 
western Galilee. 

U.S. State Department officials believe 
there is a goed prospect of peace coming 
to the Holy Land by January 1. What- 
ever the final outcome, however, the ac- 
tion of the air forces by themselves has 
not been decisive. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, peace would mean the lifting of the 
arms embargo and the re-arming of both 
Arabs and Israeli. The evidence of air 





have been identified, contradicting some power they have seen so far will force 
claims that Egyptian planes are the only them to try to keep steadier pace with 
ones so far involved. the air age in the future. END 

quency of landings nor bigger aircraft 


Berlin Air Lift 


(Continued from page 25) 


still is necessary, and consideration has 
means of getting 
fastest 
e drops are contem- 


been given to every 
re tonnage into Be 
No fre 
plated at present, nor is 
lihood of pressing 
service Both 


have relatively serious 





in in the 


Y 





possible time 
there any like- 
trains into 
delivery 





glider 
types ol aerial 
drawbacks in an 
and it is doubtful 
employed. Also, 
it the Military Air 
Transport Service will be recruited for 
opinion of Lieut. Gen. 
“operation can con- 


operation such as this, 
whether they will be 
there is great doubt th: 


the job, for in the 
Curtis E. LeMay, tl 


1ue indefinitely as presently set up.” 








Canoe LeMay is commanding general 
of the United States Air Forces in Eu- 
rope. Moreover, one of.the four C-74 
transports assigned to MATS recently 
ompleted a test Germany carry- 
ing 25 tons of flour. The flight is signifi- 


I 
in that it proves that the Air Force 
l ahead and is ex- 





ooking far 


aay 1S 
oring every possibility of solving the 
The C-74 will carry up to 
30 tons which is three times the C-54 load 

Some help from MATS, however, was 
btained when Maj. Gen. W. H. Tunner 
l ansport operations ana 
wartime “Hump” commander of ATC’S 
China-India Division, was placed in 
charge of the Air Lift Task Force under 
General LeMay 

Furthermore, despite rumors, 
g commercial trans- 


p: 
load problem. 








tin al 





there is 
no intention of pressir 


port aircraft or commercial crews into the 





3erlin airlift operation. The Air Force 
intends to do the job alone, and with 
what it has at its command. If necessary, 


frequency of landings can be increased, 
and aircraft bigger than C-54s brought 


are serious problems. The weather is, 
and so is the somewhat exhausting sched- 
ule flight and ground crews must adhere 
to if Berliners are to eat and keep warm. 

It is 585 miles round-trip between 
Frankfurt and Berlin. Eighty air freight- 
ers are constantly in motion and each 
C-54 carries up to 20,000 pounds of sup- 
plies. Berlin needs about 4,400 tons a day 
to feed its people and to conduct essen- 
tial services. At this writing the USAF 
is bringing in about 2,100 tons a day— 
and the RAF about 1,800 tons. 

Neither service has any illusions about 
the rotten weather over Germany in the 
but neither is appre- 
hensive. Each will operate under every 
conceivable condition, using GCA as often 
as is necessary to complete the mission. 
But staying in the air means adherence 
to a tight-fitting, strictly-disciplined 
schedule which strains men and equip- 
ment. Each of the 80 air freighters must 
complete one full trip every six hours. On 
“Operation Vittles” eight-hour working 
days with Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days free are a thing of the past 


late fall and winter, 


Three 20-mile-wide air corridors run 
into Berlin. The Frankfurt-Berlin corri- 
dor is used exclusively by U.S. planes 


bound for the former Nazi capital. The 
corridor from Hanover to Berlin is used 
by the U.S. planes on the return trip 
from Berlin, and by British planes for 
both out-bound and in-bound flights. And 
the third lane, from Hamburg, is flown 
by British Sunderlands. 

And so the United States Air Forces’ 
endless conveyer chain continues to go 
around, the genesis of a vitally important 
air unit which will one day 
America’s merchant marine of the air— 
power as important and 


emerge aS 


an arm of air 
necessary in national defense as the tac- 














in. But at the moment, neither fre- tical airplane. END 
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The Mail Box 


(Continued from page 6) 


being made on them... moving pic- 
tures are shown after the chicken fry. 
Dr. JAMES E. HAFFNER 
Quincy Flying Service 
Quincy, Ill. 
PROP WASH 
Am indeed glad to see that the new 
lightplanes [see cartoon, July FLYING] are 





GG ¢ 


coming off the line with reversible props 
and/or reversible engines 
E. H. STANFIELD 
San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 
@ Gizmo (and his airplanes) do things 
backwards.—Ed. 
RE: HY SHERIDAN 
It’s a real pleasure to see Hy Sheridan’s 
stuff in FLYING on a regular basis with the 
column and the feature bonuses... 
Bos ARENTZ 
Salt Lake City, Ut 
Just finished reading Hy Sheridan’s 
“Memoirs Before Take-Off” in August 
Fiyinc. I passed it around to all my 
friends and we enjoyed it immensely, and 
believe it is one of the most truthful 
articles ever written concerning airline 
operations from a pilot’s viewpoint. ... 
I congratulate ... Mr. Sheridan on his 


V/A . 


44RA 


FLYING 
ability to call a spade what it is. Let us 
have more like him. 
JAMES W. CAROLAN 
Denver, Colo. 


“... Memoirs Before Take-Off” was a 
scream. I took a two-year subscription 
to FLy1nc on the strength of it. 

E. M. TAY Lor JR. 
Captain, Eastern Air Lines 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE SURPLUS QUESTION 

Apparently my brother and I had a 
different experience than that of a ma- 
jority of BT owners mentioned in your 
July crucifixion of surplus planes (“Sur- 
plus Planes—A Bargain?”). 

We sent a local mechanic to purchase 
our plane. He chose one with compara- 
tively high time, but which needed only 
one major modification to license. This 
modification cost about $125, and the only 
other repair required was a brake cylin- 
der overhaul ($3.50). To date, our total 
investment is less than $800, including 
radio modification. 

The BT uses 18 gallons of gas, or less, 
per hour—and less than a quart of 
oe 

I concede that overhaul cost is prohibi- 
tive, but why buy an overhaul when 
three or four good surplus engines can be 
bought for the same price? And why 
spend $395 for a three-place kit when 
they are nationally advertised for less 
than $100—and a four-place kit, adver- 
tised on page 85 [July FLyinc], can be 
bought for $275? 

To summarize: We have an airplane 
which costs nothing to store at our home 
field. .When we take a notion to go some- 
place, we go—in our own plane (which 
would be non-existent if we'd had to pay 
$2,500 or more). We can operate our BT 
on less than the solo rate of a hired Cub; 
and if it lasts us six or seven years... 


oh Cf 


77 
we can give it back to the Navy and be 
ahead several hundred enjoyable flying 
hours and a lot of fun made possible by a 
surplus plane. 

Husert I. Stock 
Pueblo, Colo. 


I have a surplus BT 13-A. Paid $450 
and spent another $600 or $700 on it. I 
use about 16.1 gallons per hour. And 
every BT owner I talk to says he gets 
better performance than I do. 

I run all maintenance, set the valves, 


ee ss 





plugs, mags, etc. Clean all the screens. 
I'm no A & E, but I bought the P.W. 
manuals and have learned from experi- 
enced mechanics to do these jobs right. 
My relicense cost last month was only 
$24.... 

. You probably are so beholden to 
your advertisers that you don’t dare do 
anything but knock the surplus stuff. I 
see plenty of planes rotting, too. They're 
owned by pilots who won't get out on 
Sundays and clean and polish them and 
try to learn how to maintain them 

You, as a publisher, can do much to 
help owners by printing their problems 
and pet solutions with recommendations 
from your experience. 

Dick TYRRELL 
Oakland, Calif. 
@ Fryinc’s article (“Surplus Planes—A 
Bargain?”, July] was an objective report 
on conditions found in most parts of the 
country. Reader Tyrrell’s experience, 
while perhaps not typical, is indicative of 
what can be accomplished by pilots with 
enough intelligence, energy—and time 
to handle their own surplus plane main- 
tenance.—Ed. 
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RATE. 25c PER WORD 


FIRST 15 WORDS $3.00 





AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERONCA 


AERONCA Chief 46 just relicensed, clean 
throughout, pants, $1550. Willis F. Haase, 
7203 33rd Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

‘'46 AERONCA Champion. Always hang- 
ared Real bargain. Contact Wendell 
Yingling, 237 Centennial Ave., Hanover, 
Pa 

CHIEF, Dec. '46, 2 way radio, lights, skiis, 
sensitive altimeter, never cracked, owner 
must sell. Price $1500. A. P. Rounds, 230 
Main St., Stoneham, Mass. 

AERONCA, Super Chief, 1942 model, ap- 
proximately 500 hours, excellent condi- 
tion, new fabric, licensed sea or land 
plane. Hangared at Goodrich Hangar, 
Akron, Ohio. Any bona fide offer consid- 
ered. L Fageol, owner, 850 W. Main 
St., Kent, Ohio 

1941 AERONCA Chief. Perfect condition. 
Good fabric. New sensitive altimeter, 
windshield, windows, tail-wheel. Just re- 
licensed. $900. Carl Rohde, Baraboo, Wis. 








BEECH 





DELUXE FI17D five place staggerwing. 
60 hours on 330 Jacobs. Full instruments, 
radios and ADF. Cruises honest 165 eco- 
nomically. Perfect throughout. Licensed 
until July 1949. $4500. Stanley T. Orear, 
207 Forest Drive, Falls Church, Va. 
Phone 8294. 





CESSNA 





CESSNA 140. Fifty Hours total time. 
Privately owned. Always hangared. Has 
two-way radio, landing light, McCauley 
prop., dual brakes, etc. Like new. Best 
offer. W.G. Fotsch, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


CESSNA 140, No. 91090. One pilot, never 
cracked, always hangared 153 ‘total 
hours. Relicensed July. Primary Blind 
Instruments, Bendix Loop, Landing 
Light, Two-Way Radio. Asking $2000. 
No Trades. Apply Powers & George, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BELLANCA 


BELLANCA Senior Cruisair, Number 
86730. A clean ship with hand-rubbed 
finish, complete blind flight instruments, 
Aeromatic prop, clock, two-way Motorola 
radio with loop, cigarette lighter, ash 
tray. Just relicensed in July. Total time 
175 hrs. This is a real buy at $4000.00 
Will deliver for expenses. Write Carl B 
Everett, Box 1086, Gladewater, Texas 
BELLANCA Cruisair No. 87819. New con- 
dition. Only 33 total hours. Relicensed 
January. Aeromatic Pr@peller, Gyros, 
Two-way Radio, Seat Chutes, latest 
soundproofing. Asking $3950. Cost over 
$8000. No trades. Apply Powers & George, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


DOUGLAS 


DOUGLAS DC-3, No. 7502. One of the 
few low time ships available. 1650 total 
hours on Airframe. Under 100 hours on 
new engines. Airline equipment and in- 
terior. Asking $29,000. Apply Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Ave., New York. N. Y. 
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ERCOUPE PIPER 
ERCOUPE, late 1946 licen sed until July PIPER PA-11. Total time. 60 hours 
1949, 100 hours since major, better thar ew. $1900. R. Pardue. 2905 Cherry 
the day purchased. Aeromat P1 Wilmington, Del. ‘165 

Eng. Hr. meter, Needle and Ball indi- : ; 

cator, Kolsman Direc. Com eat chute -A PIPER 

Bendix VHF two-way and Dire ‘ind ndition. 
Landing Lights, sensitive Alt kK $3 Bill 














heater. $2750. Robert Biddle 2 Br ¢ 
wick Ave., Trenton. N. J.. Phone Trent Saat 
2-5125 SPECIAL 


WE have a ¥ ide 
licensed clean E: ’ 
Bulletins complied with 
ranging from $1500. ip. Offer 
No trades. Apply v 












Fifth Ave., Ne 7 ld 
ERCOUPE. Model I N 
hours, excellent cor €11Cel T 
Hangared at Good H Ak ae. 


Ohio. Any bona fide offe1 

Fageol, owner. 850 W. Main St.. Kent ever ! 
Ohio Rac 
ERCOUPE 1946, licen 1 I ] ged 
hour check, all bulleti: I 1 wit ; ee 
excellent condition. $1 Delivered f 1 
anywhere. Dietrich A. Jé vy, RCA I - PIPER CUB 1-3 4 I ince maior 
ratories, Princeton, N. J f r : 




















FAIRCHILD 





PIPER Vagabon 4 brand new airplane 
PT 19A. PERFECT | Just a, ee ee ee 
licensed. All instruments, Re & Inte y $1900. Harrv Beaulieu. 717 EB z 
com. 368 hrs rame. Must l. $77 ot aa we ee 
W. Hargrove ! S ) ’ 





R I. 1447 PIPER PA12. Super Cr 








‘46 MODEL 165 Warner Fairchil 390 hours bulleti d ivately 
385 hours since Vv V1 ( E I Alwavs 1 f cone I 
$3495.00. Ozark M M $ FAF. I d D. Spr g 





PT-26 EXCELLE INT ndition, elect N Y 
starter, full instrument : - 
hatch, 154 hrs. since major. $11 R.G 
Miller. 2111 Hecker Ave.. Rockfo1 I 
PT-26. 150 hrs ince n I Any fTe PORTERFI 
considered. Conway Valley Airport. B April 1, 194¢ a 
276. Conway, N. H e $399. Elli 
PT-23. SLIDING Car 

relicense, 385 total hour aN 

ared. privately owned, excellent conditio 
Price $1200. W. H. Kaltreider, Jr.. RFD soo . - : 
Vl tall 4 SEABEE, absolutely ne never used. All 
York, Pa. test engineering features. Must sell. as 





























FUNK ay & 











1947 FUNK. Complete accessories incl Stamford. Conn 
ing starter, radio, all light Met-I ace ager . a 

130 hours. Make offer. G. F. Langt SEABEE. 1947 75 hours total. Top con- 
813 N. Sheldon, Charlotte, Mich Oe, Bet OS Covers. SUNe OF trace fos 
447 Bellanca, Inquiries invited. Al. Ort- 
an, 4917 Hickory Ave "Hi ammond, Ind 





HOWARD 
ial 530, extra 
ner, always hang- 
Relicensed and 
0. C. T. De Pu 
hester, N. Y 








HOWARD D6R-15D, 1944. P&W 450, € 
hours since major. $200( Take r ir 
trade. James Eichler. Conn-Air. I: 
Danbury, Conn 

FAST Howard DG A. > place I 
ecutive transportation nvert for ca 
in 20 minutes Radi nelude ADF 
Priced right Trade I I 

Need house trailer ar é hou 
tion wagon. Captain V. M. Adan G-4 syro, th 


20 gal auxiliary 




















~ : - I nermocoupie, nhign nour recoraer 
Section Fort Jac 1,8. C teerable heel Jettis nable 
N armor ys: d 

LUSCOMBE d 1ST ea ; 

Forced ¢ : - 

1948 LUSCOMBE Seaplane, 90 HP. 4 Upped propeile ‘ musceuane- 
hours plus ferry time Starter. Ge pal > 310 





Lights Stall Warner, et« . m & 
man, Pennsville, N. J 








STINSON 
NORTH AMERICAN 








Ni 9846K On oI 
sion proofed Float 
tal hours. Brand nev 
ed June. Owner c 
rade Apply P s & 

Ave New York, N. Y 


NAVIONS. 8 clean low time ships 1 
ing from $5000, for a Nort meri 
Model, to $8300 for a recently delive: 
Ryan Model. Offers considered. Writ 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Ave N 
York. N.Y., for complet esc! ! 














200 hours total. Pri- 
AT-6A. BEING relicensed. New tire 2-way Radio ‘Never 
fabric, engine cover hatcl ver. Ir han gared, absolutely 


good condition. Pri¢ $1,650.00. E 
Parker, 508 Bradley Avenue, Peori 





) tra le. R. M. Layton, 908 
i gton, Del 
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1946 STINSON 150 Voyager. standard in- 
strument including Two-way Radio, 
plus Colsm an Directional Indicator, 
se tized Altimete1 Clock. Two Pioneer 
ick pack parach ites purchased new, 
always hangared, new tires. perfect con- 
dition, total 400 hoi at Sonoma County 
Airport. $3500.00 C 1. Leon B. Ws: P 
2o0ute 1, Box 416. Sebastopol, Calif 
] 7 STINSON 165. 80 hours, full pri 
id flight instruments, never cracked 
ays hangared, like new. $4000. Dr. E. 
», Foresters Bldg., Mason City, Iowa 





Y 






















SWIFT 





SWIFT 125, new March 1948. t tal 40 hrs 
Extra instruments added. Save over $700 
on new plane. For details , write B. W 
Nostheide, 3241 Koenig Ave., Cincinnati 
Ohio 


G LOBE Swift zing in price from 





52300 upwards depending upon condition, 

tal time, and equipment. Write Powers 
& George, 475 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y 
for complete desc ons of all those 
listed with us for sale 





TAYLORCRAFT 





oe oe ort 
Blue and sil aT: Youn 
First _$200 deposit ] 
Goldin, Marshall - 
1941 r AYLOR CRAF C-12 Deluxe, $1000 
Privately owned way I 2 

total hour on engi nd air t This 
includes brand ney l 2 watt t 











I ter and receiv ex- 
penses Robert ndon 
Greenhouses, Columt 

TAYLORCRAFT ing 





i! receiver I ccellen 1 
dition, $1400. Just relicensed R. V. Powell 
Jr.,. Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond 22. Va 

TAYLORCRAFT, 100 hrs. sin 
Any offer considered Conway 
Airport, Box 276, Conway, N. H 


VULTEE 


al 














FOU ® piace BT-13 Not three, but four 





ull seats makin Q airplane a truly 
econo mnical famil ship. Less than 300 
hrs. on the engine Sold with fabric 
covered wood tail cone $895.00 or with 


metal cone $995 licensed and fiyable 
You can’t buy a cheaper four place vaca- 
tion ship anywhere. Les Farrar, San Ber- 
nardino Airport. San Bernardino. Calif 
3 PLACE BT-13 metal, just licensed 
Must sacrifice, will sell to his ghes t bidder 
Make me an offer. F. B. Knepper, 1109 
E. Elm St., Tucson, Ariz 








WACO 





WACO, UPF-7. Needs top overh 1 and 
annual to license Stored ot need 
covering. $550.00. Sim Paine, Beokes Tex. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





PIPER CUB J3 
licensed. $1600. St 
Lester R. Grenavy 
Beloit. Wis 

AIRPLANES! 
makes & mode 





OCK 
and lowest price from 
is. We do everyt yt pay 





for the airpl 
Dahlia. Denve1 ] 
TRADE up or down. A forty foot cabin 
crulser equipped [0r deepsea fishing 
$4000.00 value. C. Lee Savage, Chinco- 
teague, Va 


CESSNA T50, 


4600 





le A fabric, motors low 
hours, Canadian C of A, in good cor a n 
at $1500.00. Two North American AT6 
Harvards with nine and twenty-seven 
hours since majored. $900.00 each. Fly 
away Yorkton l See re asonable 
Offer for all. We will make all arrang 
ments for export. L A Sigg net & Co., 
Duncan St., Yorkton, Sask., Can 
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FAIRCHILD “24”, Warner 145, rebuilt, 
$2300.00. 1946 Cub, 125 hrs., just re- 
licensed, $1250.00. L5 Stinson, just re- 
licensed, wings recovered. $1650.00. 1941 
Cub, rebuilt, $750.00. Gennuso, 4106 5th 
Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 

SEABEE like new, just relicensed, 90 
hours total time, $4250, also, 8E all metal 
Luscombe Deluxe, like new, 130 hours, 
$2600. W. T. Nagle, 810 E. Genesee, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


POWERS & GEORGE, 475 Fifth Ave, 
New York, N. Y., have clients seeking 
Bellancas, Bonanzas, Cessna 140’s, Na- 
vions, Stinson 150’s and 165’s, Swift 125’s 
Widgeons and others. No charge for list- 
ing your Airplane for sale. Write for de- 


tals 











PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


N3N-3 PISTON Rings, valves, pistons, 
cylinders, cases, etc., manuals, all parts 
new. 50°: off. Luss, Bader Field, Atlantic 
City, N. J 

FOR Sale. Control Tower Transmitter, 
Wilcox-Guay, beautiful Commercial job 
200 watts, several frequencies. Cost $1200, 
Plattsburg Airport. With Hammerland re- 
ceiver, $625. L. Mallette, Ellenburg, N. Y. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


COMPUTERS, Dalton Model G, which 
straps to the leg, ‘formerly sold for $50) 
now only $7.50; Rolaire deluxe map cases 
for safe, easy pilotage, $14.95; AAF-type 
A-2 computer, $2; Weems plotter for 
measuring courses, speeds, distances, $2; 
New Model American Airlines computer 
in leather case $5.00; E-6B, Army com- 
puter, most widely-used computer in 
aviation $10 (with leather case) and from 
our large war surplus stock; Army D-12 
aperiodic compasses for aircraft, and ma- 
rine vessels, $12.50; Astro-compasses with 
instructions, now only $8.75; Longines 
pocket compasses new $1.20; Dietzgen 6 
inch protractors, 20c; Elgin pocket stop- 
watches, like new, $12.75; Bausch & Lomb 
sextants, $37.50; F-8 aerial cameras, a 
“best buy of the month” at $175. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 

D-4 COMPUTERS. Individually wrapped, 
convenient to carry, simple to use. 4'2” 
diameter. Compute problems of time, 
speed, distance, true airspeed, true alti- 
tude. Slide rule will multiply, divide, give 
ratios, etc., etc. List price $2.00. Ort’s 
price 25c each. $2.00 per dozen. $10.00 
per hundred. Postpaid. Karl Ort, Dept. 
CO-2. York, Pa. 

ARMY K-3B Camera 7x9 with cables, fil- 
ters, handles, viewfinder 8',” cone test- 
ed, excellent condition, $260.00. 9x9 maga- 
zine extra, $30.00. Have other aerial 
photo equipment Monroe Motor Sales 
& Service, 62 E. Elm Ave., Monroe, Mich. 
NAVY Intermediate Jackets, Genuine, 
brand new, dark brown goatskin leather 
with mouton fur collar, bi-swing back, 
celanese lined, zippered,  elastic-knit 
waistband and cuffs, sizes 34 to 48, $35.00 
each. Flying Equipment Co., 1639-45 W. 
Wolfram St., Dept. F., Chicago, 13, Ill. 
ANJ-NAVY Winter Flight Jacket, Gen- 
uine, new, dark brown sheepskin lined 
leather, large shearling collar, zippered. 
Sizes 38-44-46 only $29.50 ANJ-Navy 
Winter Flight Trousers to match $12.00 
pr. Sizes 34 to 48. Flying Equipment Co., 
1639-45 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 
13, Ill 

NEW A-2 AAF type flight jacket. Genu- 
ine front quarter horsehide, zippered fly 
front, shoulder epaulets, two large snap 
pockets, knit cuffs and waistband. Sizes 
34-46, $18.75. Sizes 48 and 50, $19.75. Same 
jacket with beautiful Mouton fur collar. 
Sizes 34-46, $19.75. Your name engraved 
in gold on leather strip with wings 75c. 
Check, money order or COD'’s accepted. 
Money back guarantee. Write for dealers 
discount. R. A. F. Mfg. Co., 6 E. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Buy direct and save. 
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NEW B-15 type flight jacket. Green O. D. 
cloth, double faced Alpaca lining, zip- 
pered front, two slash pockets, large 
beautiful Mouton fur collar. All sizes 
$11.95. B-2 sheepskin lined cap with 
visor. All sizes $2.75. Check, money or- 
der or COD’s accepted. Money back 
guarantee. Write for dealers discount. 
R. A. F. Mfg. Co., 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, 
Ill., Buy direct and save. 


TIRES, new, for all types Aircraft; 
5.00x4 $7.00; 6.00x6 $9.00; 7.00x4 $9.00; 
8.00x4 $9.00; 6.50x10 $9.00; 7.00x6 $9.50; 
7.50x10 $9.00; 8.50x10 $9.50; 8.90x12.50 
$8.75; 11.00x12 $17.50: 26x6 $12.00; 19.00x 
23 $65.00; 27” $9.95; 30” $12.95; 30” chan- 
nel tread $17.50; 33” $15.00; 44” $37.50; 
47” $30.00; 56” $37.0; Tail wheel sizes: 
6.00x2 solid $1.25; 8.00 $4.00; 10.00 $5.00; 
12.50 $7.00; 12.50x4'» $6.00; 14'2x4's 
$5.95; 9.00x6 $9.75; 10.00x7 $9.75; 10x3 
$4.50; 1450 $8.50. Tubes available also. 
Send complete price list. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. 
F., Chicago 13, Il. 

MOTOR scooter Tires; new, 4.00x8, 4-ply 
Hex tread $7.50; 6.00x6 2-ply Mud & Snow 
$9.90; 6.00x6 2-ply rib $9.50; 6.00x6 4-ply 
rib $9.75; 6.00x6 4-ply Mud & Snow $10.00. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolf- 
ram St., Dept. F.. Chicago 13, Ill 
BATTERIES, new, for all types Aircraft. 
AN3150, heavy duty, 24V 34 Amps $29.00. 
dry. Fits UC78, Cessna, P38, etc., AN3151, 
24V 17 Amps shielded, $22.00, dry. Fits 
AT7. AT11, Twin Beach T50, Cessna, etc. 
AN3152. 12V 34 Amps $13.00, dry. Fits 
AT19, Stinson, BT13, PT23, T50, Cessna, 
etc. TPWS-13-16, 12V 63 Amps $47.50, 
dry. Fits BT13 & AT6. D88, Heavy Duty, 
12V 89 Amps, $50.00, dry. Fits DC3, C47, 
Conestoga, etc. AW-1225, 12V 24 Amps 
$29.85, dry. Fits Cub Cruiser, Luscombe, 
etc. Sky 6V 10 Amps, Wt. 8 lbs.. $14.95, 
dry. Fits Piper Cubs. D6A 12V 68 Amps 
for AT BT13, etc., $76.00. dry. Add $4.00 
for charging. Cannon quick disconnects 
available for AN series at $3.50. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il. 

HELMETS, A-1l AAF, kidskin leather 
with sponge rubber earcups, $3.45. ANH- 
15 tan byrd cloth, sponge rubber earcups, 
summer type $1.00. Sun Dodger,Flying 
cap, khaki or olive drab twill, long visor 
$1.15. B2 Pilot Cap, sheepskin lined dark 
brown leather, long visor, ear laps $3.75. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1639-45 W. Wolf- 
ram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il. 


RAY-BAN Sun Glasses, Original, made 
by Bausch & Lomb, gold filled frames, 
Ladies or Gents, $7.95, with sweat-bar, 
$10.95. Shooting Glasses $13.00 pr. Pilot 
License Cases-P1, Genuine Morocco 
leather, six windows $2.50, P2-Sheepskin 
leather, black, $1.25. Add 20° excise tax 
to License cases. Gloves B3A AAF sum- 
mer Flying Gloves, dark brown, unlined, 
genuine kidskin leather, all sizes, $2.95, 
GI Gloves,, khaki wool with leather 
palms $1.95. Navy Pilot Gauntlet, dark 
brown goatskin leather, baby lamb lined, 
one finger mitten type, $7.95. Regular 
wool knit glove. brown or maroon, 95c 
Scarfs, white nylon, 66”x18”", $1.95. Gold 
stamping, name on leather strip, one line 
65c, two lines $1.00. Send for free list. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1639-45 W. Wolf- 
ram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill 

NEW L-1 AAF flying suits. All wool 
forest green gabardine, nine zippered 
pockets. All sizes, $9.95. New K-1 AAF 
type flying suits identical to the L-1 made 
of regulation suntan Byrdcloth. All sizes, 
$9.95. Check, money order or COD's ac- 
cepted. Money back guarantee. Write 
for dealers discount. R. A. F. Mfg. Co., 
6 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. Buy direct 
and save. 


NEW AAF type sunglasses. 24 kt. gold 
plated frames, sage green ground and pol- 
ished lenses, Pearloid mother-of-pearl 
sweat-bar. Adjustable nose pads, leather- 
ette carrying case included. Ladies’ and 
Men's sizes. Fully guaranteed. Special at 
$2.25. R. A. F. Mfg. Co., 6 E. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 25% discount in lots of 1 
doz. or more. 
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HALLICRAFTER Skyfone Transceiver, 
Model CA-4, weight 7 lbs. 14 0z. Same set 
as used in latest Seabee. Brand new, 
$50.00 each, f.o.b. Chicago. A bargain. 
Headset $3.50. Microphone $6.95. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Chicago 13, Ill. (Dept. F.) 
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ATTENTION: G. I. Operators, you are 
permitted under your contract to specify 
Zweng publications when required or de- 
sirable. The law does not compel you to 
accept a particular text. Zweng publica- 
cations have over a period of years les- 
sened the burden imposed on the Oper- 
ator and Ground Instructor. Discounts 
are above average. Many of the alert 
Veteran Approved schools now specify 
Zweng publications, Viz: Aeronautical 
Training ‘Commercial and Private Pilot 
Rating) $3.00; Meteorology for Airmen 
$3; Radio and Instrument Flying $4; 
Aeronautical Navigation, $3 ‘to replace 
Bulletin No. 24 out of print). Flight 
Instructor, $3; Link Instructor, $4; Air- 
line Transport Pilot, $4; Civil Air Regu- 
lations for Pilots, $1; Aircraft and En- 
gine Mechanics, $3; Flight Engineer, $4; 
Parachute Technician, $3. ‘(Write for 
catalogue with discounts.) Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021-FC, N 
Hollywood, Calif. 


COMMERCIAL and Private Pilot Rat- 
ings: Quiz system text by Charles A 
Zweng will help you win your flight rat- 
ings. For both commercial and private 
ratings, $3.00. Latest map-type examina- 
tions, with answers, are included. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif 


FLIGHT Instructor by Charles A. Zweng, 
for C.A.A. examiners and applicants for 
flight instructor rating. Only book avail- 
able which shows grading methods for 
flight maneuvers. Contains latest mul- 
tiple-choice examination questions and 
answers. $3.00, postpaid or C.O.D. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


CAR for Pilots, a new book of Civil Air 
Regulations which apply to airmen of all 
ratings. Arranged & Indexed for fast, 
simple reference to any desired regula- 
tion. Postpaid or C.OD., $1.00. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


MECHANICS’ Examinations for 1948 can 
be found in “A. & E. Mechanics’ Manual” 
(Zweng). New revised edition contains 
center of gravity computations, including 
weight and balance control, also ques- 
tions & answers not available elsewhere 
254 pages, two books in one, $3.00, post- 
paid or C.O.D. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


ATTENTION Mechanics: Do you want 
your C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? 
“Ross Aeronautical Services” have spent 
two years compiling material which will 
enable you to obtain your licenses within 
30 days and we guarantee you to pass 
your C.A.A. written examinations or ev- 
ery cent of your money will be refunded 
Complete multiple choice examinations 
have been compiled on each phase of the 
latest 1948 C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine 
written examinations. This material pre- 
viously sold for fifteen dollars; however, 
the overwhelming demand has enabled 
us to quote the followingyprices: Aircraft 
Mechanic $3.00; Engine Mechanic $3.00; 
both for $5.00. Sent postpaid or C.O.D 
Our money back guarantee is dated and 
included with every set of examinations 
Ross Aeronautical Service, Dept. F., P.O 
Box 1794, Tulsa 1, Okla. 


FLIGHT Engineers: Charles A. Zweng’s 
new “Flight Engineers Manual” contains 
examination questions and answers for 
flight engineer rating. $4.00, postpaid or 
C.O.D. Pan American Navigation Service, 
12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 
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FLIGHT Navigator Rating. Questions 
and answers covered in latest “Aeronau- 
tical Navigation” by Zweng, $3.00 postpaid 
or C.O.D. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-A9, N. Hollywood, Calif 


AIRCRAFT Year Books. Back-date 
Magazines. Arkell’s, Tarzana 3, Calif 


MECHANICS, Pilots, Instructors: New 
“Ross” Guaranteed Questionnaires just 
off the press to help you obtain 
C.A.A. Ratings. “Engine Mechanic,” $3 
“Aircraft Mechanic” $3; both for $5 
(these two Questionnaires cover the very 
latest examinations including the same 
diagrams as used by C.A.A.). “Commer- 
cial Pilot,” $4 ‘this Que stionnaire covers 
Aircraft and Engines, Navigation, Mete- 
orology, C.A.R. and includes the same 
navigation and weather maps used by 
C.A.A. on their exams) ‘Fli Instruc 

tor” $4 «“Must” for every pilot 
his Flight Instructor’s Rating) ; 

ment Rating” $4. ‘This Questionr 
excels any other publication on Instru- 
ment Rating. It is up-to-date and in- 
cludes the same maps as used on C.A.A 
exam.) ; “Engine Instructors” $2.50; ‘Air- 








lalre ial 


craft Instructors” $2.50; “Navigation In- 
structors” $2.50: “Meteorology Instruc- 
tors” $2.50 ‘All ground instructors 


te Que S- 


“Fundamentals of In- 


Questionnaires include 
tionnaire covering 


senara 
separa 


struction” without charge). Our “Money 
Back Guarantee” is dated and included 
with every order. C.O.D. or postpaid 
Ross Aeronautical Services, Dept. 1-F 


P. O. Box 1794, Tulsa, Okla 


AVIATION Quiz for all ratings & special 
subjects. Commercial Student Pilots: A 
new study book for the new Commer- 








cial Pilot exam. Questions and answers 
on regulations, navigation, meteorology 
aircraft and theory, and engines. 200 


sasy-to-read ne pages pocket 
$2.50. Official “World Air Chart” included 
free. Cash prepaid or C.O.D. Priva 

dent Pilots: A complete study 

private pilot exam. Questi 
swers plus revised Civil 
Printed large, legible 
pocket size. $1.00. Also Fligh 
$2.00, Navig-Aid ‘Cross-Country 
ner), $1.00. Cash prepaid or 
ple Commercial Exam: C 
questions and answers on € 
ulations, navigation, m 
craft and theory, engin 
CAA written. 50c cash 
Dept. 1L10 112 E. Grove St 
Tl 




















INSTRUCTION 


LINK Instructor Manua 
examinations $4.00; other fam 
by Charles A. Zweng include 
tical Navigation” $3.00: 
tor” $3.00; “Ground Ins 
“Ground Instructor Rating 
orology for Airmen” $3.00 
strument Flying” $4.00; 
Technician” $3.00; “Airline 
lot Rating” $4.00. Above 











$3.00; “M 
Radio & In- 

Parachute 
Transport Pi- 
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new examinations. Ency. Aviation Dic 
tionary $6.00. (Free Catalog.) Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, 12021 Ventura 
Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


GROUND Instructors Attenti 
famous Zweng texts, “Grou! n 
a basic text and “Ground Instru 

ing,” a quiz preparation book with the 





latest examinations, just revised, pre- 
pares you for your Ground Instructor 
Rating. Postpaid or C.O.D. $3.00 each 


Pan-American Navigatior 
A9, N. Hollywood, Calif 


FLIGHT Engineer ground course now 
available $350. One third cash on en- 
rollment 150 hours instruction t 
Pan American Navigation Service 
Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


Service. 120?21- 





COMPLETE private, commercial and 
flight instructor courses offered veterar 
and private students W School of 
Aeronautics, Gridley Airp¢ rt, Ypsilan 
Mich. 
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Aircraft Hydraulics: 51 
colored illustrations. In- 
he DC-3, DC-6, Con- 
stellation, and Becec agy thes Covers 
principles, systems, unit operation, and 
trouble shooting. Written for the stu- 
dent. mechanic, and pilot. Easy to un- 
derstand. $3.85 postpaid. World Press, 
1837 Champa St., Denver 2, Colo. 
VETERANS: Be a pilot. Tuition paid 
inder the G. I. Bill. Private, Commer- 
Flight Instructor, Instrument, and 
Multi-engine Courses. Opportunities for 
part-time employment while studying 
Ideal flying conditions. Write for infor- 
mat ion. Gottschalk School of Aeronau- 
tics, Adrian, Mich 

FLIGHT Training plus Electronics; The 
Florida Aviation Academy is the only 
private school offering you the following 
advantages. 1. Free housing on the field 
for students available to both veterans 


PR ACTICAL 
large. clear, 
cludes diagrams of t 


Clal, 


and civilians; furnished by the school 
2. Large modern Airport, three 200 x 
5000 ft. runways used entirely for stu- 
dent instruction 3. Restaurant and 
lounge right on the field, reasonable 
rates and good food 4. Free Flight 


Training for Veterans under the GI 
Bill of Rights. offering complete courses, 
Private, Commercial. Flight Instructor 
Instrument Seaplane Ratings and Radio 


Technician and Operators Course. 5 


Recreational program good fishing 
hunting. boating and swimming and 
moonlight barbecues in a State famous 
for year around climate and outdoor 
sport rite for descriptive pamphlet 
‘A Career and a Vacation at the Same 
Time “R H. Browning, School Director 
Florida Aviation Academy ‘formerly The 
Stanford School of Aviation), Keystone 
Airp ort Keystone Heights, Fla 

BUILD, Fly. Bullet Raceplane. Fast, eco- 
nomical low-winged lightplane. Blue- 


Corbcraft, 80 Maxwell 


m= 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
FORMER Navy Pilot 


prints $2.00 
Rochester 11 








prior to Navy in- 








icted fiying for WTS, Commercial, 
ngle land & sea, mult. land, instructors 
rating, 1500 certified hours, 500 hours 
eaplanes. Single. age 26, two years Col- 
lege. Will go anywhere , answer all of- 
fers, if any !'! Paul Wheeler, 223 Fleming 

Ave., Morehead, Ky 

HELP WANTED 





ALASKA, The Last Frontier offers thou- 
ands of opportunities; $1 brings 1948 
Copyrighted Report describing potential 
pportunities. Listings of firms in com- 
mercial Fis hing. Mir ling, Aviation, Con- 
tr iction Pertinent facts about Pros- 
ecting, Fur Farming, Homestead Lands 
Tips for application Free, map of 
Alaska Opportunist, P. O. Box 
883-F oe 28 — 
INTERESTED in Latin American & for- 
ign em niopment? $1 brings Foreign 
Service Directory just off the press list- 
ing Oil, Mining, Aviation, Construction, 
Transportation, Manufacturing concerns 
oy Personnel Expert. Hot tips for imme- 
liate application. Global Reports, P. O 
Box 883-F, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
PILOTS, Aircraft and Engine Mechanics, 
Aviation Workers. Confidential reports 
on who and where to contact for best 
opportunities and big pay. Domestic and 





c 


iaSKa 


Foreign. Free registration service and 
survey of employment opportunities. $2 
cash or C.O.D. Reports for other fields 


available. Research Services, Personnel 
Department, Box 426, 1720 Market St 
St. Louis 3, Mo 
AIRLINE Jobs 2ecent 
line employment opport 
what jobs there are 
Qualifications, salaries 
$1.00 Christoph er 
C-10, Holtsville, N 
70-AIR-GROUP 


survey of air- 
unities tells you 
and how to get them 
Where to apply 
Publications, Dept 
Y 


program Is creating 


thousands of jobs. $1.00 brings latest 
complete list of companies to contact for 
high paying opportunities. Christopher 


Publications, Dept.CA-10, Holtsville, N.Y. 


October, 1948 


PILOT shortage in South America! I 
was an airline pilot there until last May 
and can give you the latest information 
concerning companies, men to contact, 
best salaries, living conditions, and li- 
cense requirements. Salaries up te $1,050 
per month. Send $2 to: S. A. Informa- 
tion Service, Rooms 420 Texas and Pa- 
cific Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 








PATENTS 
INVENTORS. When you are satisfied 
that you have invented something of 


value, write me, without obligation, for 
information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick 
D. Beavers ‘formerly Randolph & Beav- 
ers), Registered Patent Attorney, 912 Co- 
lumbian Bldg., Washington 1, D 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write 
for information explaining the steps you 
should take to secure a Patent on your 
invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 218 Columbian Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CALIFORNIA, a wonderful place to live 
and to fly. All types of properties. Aero 
Realty, 7538 Remmet, Canoga Park, Calif 


FOR SALE, Northland Airport and com- 
plete operation. V.A. approved. Hangars, 
Administration Building, Lunch-room. 
400 acres, excellent runways, on hi-way. 
Green Bay chart A rare opportunity 
Walter Bourdlaies, Quinnesec, Mich. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





AIRCRAFT photographs. Sample photo 
and illustrated 52-page catalogue listing 
nearly 5000 aircraft from World War I 
and II. 25c. Aeroplane Photo Supply, 
Box 195, Toronto, Can 


FLY, $4 per hour. Flying Club. Brooklyn 
Skyport, Avenue U & Flatbush Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 

LEATHER mame patches gold stamped 
with military or civilian wings, $1. 3 for 
$2. Clubs, schools, any design. Julies 
Leathercraft, Lone Tree, Iowa 
LEATHER insignias made to order. Send 
sketch or design. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Julies Leathercraft, Lone Tree 
Iowa. 

CONSULTING Engineers, Stunting, Rac- 
ing, Industrial Aircraft. Free estimates. 
Lasher Aeronautical, Box 1070, Route 1, 
Miami, Fla 

SALE: Intact Airplane Magazine. Books 
Want Lists filled. Lists sent. Moran, 3629 
Oxford, Riverdale, N. Y 


DON’T throw away thcse old 
Send us 2 to 6 and $1.00 
number different 
Collegiate Tie Exchange 
Ames, Iowa 


IMPORTED Virgin 


neckties! 
Receive same 
handsomely cleaned. 
Box 84, Friley, 


Briar Pipes. Unvar- 
nished. Unstained. $7.50; seconds only 
98c. Free catalog trial offer. Sidney Ram, 
156 N. Franklin, Chicago 6, Il 





NOTICE! 


In replying to Box Numbers, be 
sure to address letters to 
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185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Note This doe n Apt to Box Numbers where 
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— eee The Surest Way To New Ratings 


: ZWENG QUIZ SYSTEM 


* ° THE CHARLES A. ZWENG manuals have prepared thousands 
Flight Ratings of airmen and instructors for CAA licenses—and, of course, 
for good jobs in aviation. There's a “Quiz System" manual 
for every rating. Here are a few: 












LINK INSTRUCTOR 
MANUAL 


5 
roy 
* 


2 


© 
® 


Ground Ratings 





ac- PILOTS INSTRUCTORS 
tes 
e COMMERCIAL & PRIVATE PILOT RATINGS are combined in the LINK INSTRUCTOR 
new 1948 editio of AERONAUTICAL TRAINING All examina- MANUAL. Just off the 
tion subjects included. Typical questions, with answers $3.0 press. A preparation 
oks AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING. Witn iatest typical multip e- = woe ng of aon 
3629 choice examination questions and answers. Weather maps $4.00 rainer instructor. Wi 
typ'cal multiple-choice 
RADIO & INSTRUMENT FLYING, new questions and answers for examination questions 
ies! the Instrument Rating With latest pales and answers $4.00 
ime problems seeteee eens $4.00 FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR. All maneuvers, teaching, and grading meth- 
ned. AERONAUTICAL NAVIGATION. D.R., radio, & ods. With new typical oral and written examination questions $3.00 
lley pilotage for all airman examinations A replace- GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING. Standard guide to the Ground 
: ment for out-of-print CAB Bulletin 24 $3.00 Instructor Examination Latest multiple-choice questions & an sais 
$3 
METEOROLOGY FOR AIRMEN. A preparation = 
/ar- for the weather sections of al! pilot and instruc- MECHANICS, ENGINEERS 
j tor inati Weath : 
only or examinations eather maps $3.00 AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS’ MANUAL. With examina 
am, CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS FOR PILOTS, new 1948 tions $3.00 
edition with latest amendments $1.00 


FLIGHT ENGINEER MANUAL. For the new CAA certificate $4.00 





ALL AIRMEN @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


4 | | ZWENG ENCYCLOPEDIC AVIATION DICTION- FREE! 4 NEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


é ae aedaaae aeronautical words —_ AND EQUIPMENT FOR AVIA TION, 
ef PRACTICAL MANUAL OF THE E£-68 COMPUTER 
ce \ over 400 problems explained in text and pic- : 


be 





$2.50 Write for Your Copy! 








12021 VENTURA BOULEVARDF-10 @ NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 










One way to avoid 
clogged carburetors 


If gasoline containing excessive gum is used continuously, 
intake valves will stick or the carburetor may become 
clogged, resulting in decreased performance and economy. 
Thanks to exhaustive research, the gum content of Chevron 


Aviation Gasoline is rigidly controlled—another reason Carburetor icing may be indicated when loss in rpm 


leading aircraft manufacturers and airlines throughout sticking throttle or erratic engine operation are noted 


the West use Chevron Aviation Gasoline exclusively. when outside air temperature is 70° or less, even though 


rain, fog or other visible precipitation may not be evident, 


Save time with Standard’s At the first indication of erratic engine operation, apply 


full carburetor heat. 


/ 





“One-Stop Service” ———_— 


As part of a carefully developed plan to make flying easier, 
Standard Airport Dealers are equipped to give you com- 
plete one-stop service on top-quality aviation supplies. 
With everything from Atlas Aircraft tires and tubes to 
flashlights and plastic cleaner, the famous Atlas name is 
your assurance of dependability and safety. Take advan- 
tage of this more convenient service at any one of the 


hundreds of Standard Airport Dealers throughout theWest. 
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We have hundreds of urgent requests for Embry- 
Riddle ground and flight graduates -- 40 times 
the graduates we had available could have been 
placed in the last 3 months. Never has there been 
such opportunity for you in aviation. Begin your 
career now. A few short months at Embry-Riddle 
and you’re ready for a good job with best pay. 


EMBRY-RIDDLE OFFERS 


Complete training in minimum time for 
A&E Mechanics and all fundamental flight, 
specialist and technical positions @ Modern 
airline-size hangars, classrooms, shops and 
airplanes @ Experience gained over a 
quarter-century of aviation training @ Living 
facilities on the airport. 





INDUSTRY NEEDS 


Mechanics, technicians, specialists, engin- 
eers, pilots--many, many more men than all 
aviation schools together can supply. The 
shortage of trained personnel is becoming 
more acute. Get in on the ground floor... 
Embry-Riddle students are spoken for well 
ahead of graduation. Don’t delay. Write for 
proof of job opportunities TODAY. Beyin 
your aviation career at Embry-Riddle NOW. 
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Please rush me complete information on Embry-Riddle training 


and details of job opportunities for Embry-Riddle graduates. Authorized traming under the G. |. Bill of Rights 
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TRAIN IN MIAMI-- AIR CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 
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/, 
BEATS AIRLINES for BUSINESS TRIPS 
says Lt. Thomas M. Buck, USNR. 


@ A former Navy pilot, Lt. Thomas M. Buck, USNR, 
is now an engineer employed by the Penn-Carol Ho- 
siery Mills. Lt. Buck commutes regularly between the 
company office in Philadelphia and the factory at 
Concord, North Carolina, in his Swift 125, and says 
"My flying time beats commercial airlines in making 
the same trips." 


® You will find that the 

Swift 125 gives you the 

time and money-saving 

convenience of a big 

plane for the cost and 

upkeep of a light plane. 3 
Compare the profitable = MEE On weekends, Lt. Buck flys with the 


Naval Air Reserve at the Naval Air 


utility of the Swift 125 an Station, Willow Grove, Pa. 


with any other plane Profitable Performance 
costing twice as much. Top Speed - - - - 150 mph 
Chances are you'll Cruising Speed’ - 140 mph 
choose the Swift. Rate of Climb - - 1,000 fpm 
Range - - = = 425 miles 
NAVAL AIR RESERVE Landing Speed " 48 mph 


Offers Qualified Young Men Baggage Capacity 100 Ibs. 
Part-Time Training—With Pay Based on Swift 125, 1710 Ibs. gross weight, Aeromatic* propeller 
ENROLL TODAY! 


The Swift 125 is reasonably priced. Write today 


for illustrated booklet and complete information. 


Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


P. O. BOX 6191-F DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
OTHER TEMCO PRODUCTS: JU. S. and foreign governments and airlines use 
our facilities for aircraft modification, conversion, and overhaul in important 
volume. General products include vending machines, truck bodies, metal 
cabinets and parts for many products 


*reg. trademark 
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